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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


ANY of the great technical achievements of this age stem 

from scientific investigations that have led to improve- 
ments in the properties of materials. This is especialy 
true of the electronics industry. 

The rapid progress in electronics has been marked, for 
instance, by the development of new and improved magnetic 
materials. One of the most important of these is an efficient 
anisotropic or directional permanent magnet. Another is a 
magnetic ferrite of exceptionally high permeability eminently 
suitable for the cores of high frequency inductances. A 
third is a non-metallic permanent pega, which is actually a 
true ceramic. 

All these remarkable materials, which were pioneered in 
this country by Mullard, have had a considerable in- 
fluence upon the design of better and more compact 
electronic components and apparatus. Their successful use 
is‘due in no small measure to the work undertaken by the 
Mullard Applications Advisory Service, which is itself backed 
by a comprehensive research organisation. 
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NATURE intended that your sleep should be com- 

plete and peaceful. Only from such sleep can you 
gain the energy, strength and confidence to see you 
cheerfully through the new day. To some fortunate 
people this kind of sleep comes easily. Others must 
take steps to encourage it. 


A bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine’, for example, will prove 
helpful. Its warm, comforting nourishment aids relaxa- 


tion of body and mind, thereby assisting in promoting, 


the conditions favourable to peaceful sleep. While you 
sleep, ‘ Ovaltine’ provides easily digested nourishment 
which helps to make your sleep complete and restorative. 
But remember, there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine’. 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 


Drink delicious 
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Japan’s Place in the Modern World 


By W. G. BEASLEY 


HEN Mr. Dulles visited Tokyo, about three weeks ago, 

he announced America’s willingness to return to Japan 

a small group of islands, a group that forms part of 

the island chain stretching south from Japan proper 
to Formosa. They were formerly part of the Japanese Empire— 
and although this particular group is not of any great importance, 
the Japanese welcome its return as evidence that Japan is gradually 
regaining some influence in world affairs. Japan’s growing impor- 
tance, and therefore her future policy in trade and foreign affairs, 
is of some concern to us in Britain. 

Japan is the most industrialised country in Asia. She matters 
strategically because her islands lie off the coasts of Russian 
Siberia, Korea, and north China. Officially, by the terms of her new 
constitution, Japan is not allowed to have armed forces. But she 
has a defence force that could quickly become the nucleus of an 
army. So she is a factor to be reckoned with in the Far East. At 
the moment, Japan is friendly to the Western Powers. She is an 
ally of the United States, and there are American bases in Japan 
just as there are in Britain. Politically, Japan is anti-communist. 
But political sympathy is not the only thing that decides the rela- 
tions between states. Economically, Japan is facing great difficulties, 
and their solution, will depend largely on foreign trade. Britain 
and Japan are trade rivals, and as Britain is the stronger of the 
two, British policy can influence the prospects for Japanese trade. 
And success or failure in trade may well affect Japan’s political 


outlook, and with it her foreign policy. It is these two related 
problems that I want to discuss. 

Japan, in modern terms, is a poor country. She has a large and 
rapidly growing population, and an acute shortage of good farming 
land. However hard the land is worked—and usually it is badly 
overworked—Japan needs to import food. She also needs to import 
raw materials and both must be paid for by exporting manufactured 
goods; for these she has to find overseas markets. It is the sort of 
problem which is familiar enough to us in Britain, for it is very 
much like our own. But in one way Japan is worse off than Britain, 
She has less natural resources. She not only has to import such 
things as the wool and cotton for her textile industry, but also 
nearly all her iron and much of the high-quality coking coal needed 
by heavy industry. Before the war she obtained most of her iron 
and coal from Manchuria and north China. Since the war, she has 
had to get them largely from America. But this is expensive—and 
expensive in dollars. Like other countries, Japan has a large dollar 
deficit. 

But obtaining raw materials is not really the worst of Teas 
difficulties. She has also to face the problem of prices. Surprising 
though this may sound, Japanese business men are convinced that 
their prices are too high. It is true enough that you can walk down 
the Ginza in Tokyo, at night, and find dozens of little roadside 
stalls selling copies of British and American cigarette lighters, all 
priced at about 3s. 6d. or 4s. But this is not typical of her export 
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goods, many of which are expensive—Japanese-built ships, for 
example, and machinery generally. 

There are several reasons for this: the cost of raw materials, lack 
of modern equipment, and, above all, the size of the wages bill. 
I know this last seems surprising, at least to those of us who were 
brought up to regard Japan as the land of sweated labour. But 
one must differentiate between the size of the total wage bill and 
the level of wages per man. Japanese wages per man are still low, 
by our standards, though the occupation did much to improve work- 
ing conditions and encourage trade unions. But the worker benefits 
from some of the older traditions of Japan, as well. A foreign 
visitor to a Japanese farm is nearly always struck by the work, 
done by hand, which in the west would most often be done by 
machine. This is not only because Japanese farms are very small. 
It is not only because there are too few machines and too little 
money to buy them. It is also because there are too many men. 
A Japanese farmer usually has a large family—including not only 
his own children and their families, but often cousins, nephews, 
and nieces as well. He has an obligation to all these people, to the 
extent, at least, of seeing that they do not starve. If he can, he will 
house them and feed them. In return they work on his land. His 
problem certainly is not shortage of labour. 


Family Tradition in Modern Industry 

Something of this family tradition has been carried over into 
modern industry. A Japanese employer will often feel a kind of 
paternal responsibility towards his employees. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he will want to pay them a good living wage. But 
it does mean, very often, that he is reluctant to lay them off, even 
when work is short. The result is that many Japanese firms are 
seriously overstaffed. The wages bill is high not because individual 
wages are high but because too many people are employed for the 
amount of work there is to be done. This runs all through Japanese 
life, in fact—on the farm, in the factory, in the newspaper office, 
in government service. In a country that provides no unemployment 
benefit or old-age pensions this is a sort of unofficial and un- 
regulated way of providing social security; and, of course, it raises 
the wages bill, for several men are being paid to do the work 
of one. 

This is not an efficient basis for an economy that has to compete 
in overseas markets. So Japanese business men are eagerly pressing 
for what they call ‘ rationalisation’ of industry—that is, the removal 
of all such traditional barriers to efficiency. If they get their way, 
and it seems likely that to some extent they will, this is clearly 
going to involve a good deal of temporary hardship. Temporary, 
that is, if the policy is successful, if it brings an increase of foreign 
trade. If it is not successful, for whatever reasons, then the con- 
sequences might be serious. Economic distress is apt to be reflected 
in political unrest. We might see a major struggle between Japanese 
employers and the new trade unions, a struggle that would give the 
Japanese Communist Party a chance to strengthen its position. In 
the past year or two the Communist Party has been losing ground 
in Japan, but it is still active enough and efficient enough to take 
advantage of an opportunity of this kind. The result would at best 
be weakness and instability. At worst, it might mean a Japan hostile 
to the Western Powers. Anti-western feeling is never far from the 
surface in Japan, and she still retains much of that resentment 
against western domination which made her the self-appointed 
leader of Asian revolt in the nineteen-thirties. 

It is in this sense that the trade rivalry between Japan and 
Britain has political as well as economic significance. In this rivalry, 
Japan has certain advantages. Just now, Japanese industry is not 
at its most efficient. But when it is, social conditions work in Japan’s 
favour. Japanese standards of living are higher than those of any 
other Asian country, but they are lower than ours. The Japanese 
worker has not yet been educated to a taste for television or for 
washing machines and cars. What is more, he has a tradition of 
frugal living. This has mostly been by force of circumstance, but 
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in the course of centuries it has become a traditional virtue. The 
furnishings of a Japanese house are very simple indeed: a low 
table, a few flat cushions, a charcoal brazier. Bedding is kept in a 
cupboard, to be spread on the floor at night. Some flowers, and 
perhaps a hanging scroll, are the decorations. There are few orna- 
ments, and practically no vivid colours. So you see, a young married 
couple in Japan do not have to buy anything like the amount of 
household goods that would be usual in Britain. Nor is their food 
very rich or varied. This simplicity is obviously necessary in the 
house of a poor man. In Japan it is also found in the houses of 
the rich. It is a matter of good taste as much as necessity. And 
it means that a Japanese worker does not feel the need for as high 
a wage as his opposite number in Britain. He lives more simply 
and more cheaply. That state of affairs may change. It probably 
will. But while it lasts Japan can count it as an advantage. 

Japan faces certain disadvantages, too. In the past she often 
resorted to what other countries felt were unfair trading practices. 
She copied patterns and trade marks, for example. Her industries 
were subsidised by the government, and were often able to cut 
prices well below current world levels. All these practices she has 
now promised to abolish. But many people are still suspicious and 
need to be convinced of this by experience. In the same way, there 
is still much feeling against Japan, especially in South-east Asia, 
among people who have not forgotten the war-time atrocities, nor 
Japanese aggression. And all this prejudice has to be overcome 
if Japanese goods are to find a ready sale. What is more, as Japanese 
competition increases, other countries may be tempted to. exploit 
these prejudices and to use political pressure to prevent Japanese 
trade from competing on equal terms. If they do, their actions 
will undoubtedly be resented in Japan. 

If these are the dangers, what solution is possible? An American 
journalist, Frank Gibney, has just published a book called Five 
Gentlemen of fapan. In it he discusses this whole problem, as part 
of a very able analysis of present-day Japan. He argues, and con- 
vincingly, that Britain and America must face the realities of this 
situation. They must accept Japan as a partner in the economic 
development of Asia, in the Point Four Programme, that is, and the 
Colombo Plan. They must do this, he says, even though it works 
to their own commercial disadvantage, for the alternative may be 
a hostile, perhaps even a communist, Japan. In fact, what we lose 
on the economic swings, we are likely to gain on the political 
roundabouts. 


The American View 

This is an American view, of course, and Americans | can view 
the prospect with fewer qualms than we do in Britain. They have 
less trade to lose in Asia. They have more to gain politically, 
because the Far East is of more immediate importance to them— 
the distance between San Francisco and Tokyo, after all, is not 
so very much greater than the distance between New York and 
London. So America will find it easier to encourage Japanese trade. 
Britain can do so only by a greater sacrifice of her own trading 
interests. But the facts are inescapable. If Japan fails to find scope 
for her trade within the framework of the free world, she is almost 
bound to seek a different solution to her problems, and. whatever 
form that takes, it is likely to work to our disadvantage. The 
political dangers are as great for Britain as they are for America, 

—Home Service 


The eight broadcast talks, which were reproduced in THE LISTENER a 
year ago, on Research for Plenty have now been published in book form 
under that title (Bles, price 5s.). The authors of the talks are Sir James 
Scott Watson, Eric Ashby, F. C. Bawden, E. W. Russell, Norman 
Wright, Allan Fraser, Michael Graham, and N. W. Pirie. An introduc- 
tion to the book has been written by John Green. Friends of Atlantic 
Union have now produced their first two publications: The Atlantic 
Community and the Dollar Gap, by Professor J. E. Meade (1s. 6d.), and 
Economic Ties in the World, by Marjorie Deane (2s.). These pamphlets 
may be obtained from Friends of Atlantic Usone Roxburghe House, 
273 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Guided Rockets as a Means of Defence 


By CHARLES GARDNER ' 


HERE has been a great mystery about guided missiles, and, 
indeed, about ‘rocketery” of all kinds, not, only here in 
Britain but everywhere else in the world. Obviously such 
mystery is necessary: common-sense security demands it, and 
will go on demanding it, and if, from time to time, little titbits of 
information. are released, their main purpese is to show that something is 
being done, and that everyone is not either fast asleep or dreaming 
up wonderful ideas of how to win the last war but one. It has been 
announced, although it may not have penetrated into people’s minds, 


_that most of the big aircraft firms in this country have large sections 


devoted to guided missiles, and have had for a long time. So the recent 


statement by the Minister of Supply is really in the nature of an interim’ 


report which says, in effect, ‘ Many people have been working on this. 
Much money has been spent and we have indeed (as you would expect 
even if it is government money) got something to show for it’. 


Before we go into more detail of what Mr. Duncan Sandys actually ~ 


said and the reasonable inferences which can be drawn from his state- 
ment, let us consider what sort of missiles ‘and rockets there could 
usefully be. First, rockets can fall into two main classes: those which 
carry some form of nastiness to a surface enemy—in other words 
“attacking weapons ’—and those which are designed to prevent an 
enemy delivering loads of nastiness to us—that is the ‘ defensive 
weapon ’. By the end of the last war we had seen some of both, mainly 
on the German side. There was the V2 for attack and also an air-to-air 
(or fighter-to-bomber) missile which the early German jets used against 
the Superforts. There were also, on both sides, anti-aircraft devices with 
proximity fuses, which were a sort of elementary ground-to-air missile; 
plus some pilotless and steerable lumps of lethal machinery used against 
ships. There were, too, ordinary aimed rockets used in every sort of 
fire-power. So, by 1945, the writing was clearly on the wall. Jet and 
rocket engines were giving more and more speed; the atom bomb had 
been exploded, London had been bombarded by V2s, and it seemed 
as if the methods of attack had completely outstripped any known 
resources of defence—and everyone was nervous. 

But, in the long run, every kind of weapon produces an answer; 
probably not a complete answer, but an answer of some sort. So, at the 
end of the last war, the scientists in search of an answer found them- 
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A guided rocket discarding its four boost motors after being launched from a ramp: it, 
then carries on under its own power at a speed of about 2,000 miles an hour 


selves with a bewildering array of problems. Defence-wise, they had to 
do their best to make sure that out of, say, 100 enemy bombers which 
tried to treach these shores, 100 were shot down, and not just the 
ten per cent. which was enough for a defensive victory in the nineteen- 
forties. In these atom and hydrogen days, one enemy bomber getting 
through is clearly one too many. The modern requirement is 100 per 
cent. and 100 per cent. scored against 600 or 700 m.p.h. jet bombers 
at 40,000 feet. 

I remember, about this time, speaking to one of the scientists who 


A guided rocket being launched from a Meteor fighter aircraft 


was (and still is) wrestling with this sort of problem, and he said: 
‘I can build aeroplanes or missiles (that is what they really are) which 
can catch any bomber and which can turn and twist about at great 
speed. But, unfortunately, I can’t re-design and strengthen the human 
body, and so the first thing I’ve got to do is to get rid of the pilot’. 

But it is one thing to say ‘I must get rid of the pilot’, and it is 
another thing to do it. A human pilot is a pretty clever piece of 
mechanism. He can see, he can aim, he can guide, he has a memory, 
and he can be selective; and to build a magic black box to do all 
these things is easier said than done. So, while a lot of nonsense was 
being talked and written about the ‘push-button’ era being 
already with us, the scientists were merely embarking on the first 
steps. Defence-wise (I am speaking all the time of defence 
missiles, because our accent is on defence), we needed 
an anti-aircraft missile capable of being guided or homed 
on to a target which would be an enemy aircraft. At 
this stage you may say: ‘ Why an aircraft; surely aircraft 
are obsolete? ’ That is not so. The bomber as a major means 
of attack is not obsolete; it will not be for a long time. It 
will fly faster and higher, but it will still be there because as 
a carrier of weapons and as a launcher of expensive devasta- 
tion it is still the most economic and reliable and accurate 
device, and it will remain so certainly for as long as the 
present planning period can foresee. Chiefs of staff on both 
sides of the Atlantic have said this time and time again, and 
no one seriously argues against them. 

So, first things first: the counter-weapon to restore our 
defensive. balance had to be a bomber destroyer, or several 
sorts-of bomber destroyer. First and foremost we want to 
get the enemy before he reaches the coast. That involves 
either very long-range guided ack-ack (impossibly long- 
range), or an ordinary conventional fighter of very high per- 
formance which can intercept the bombers in the usual way 
and then launch missiles at them from reasonably near-to. 
That was a logical, reasonably straightforward, and efhicient 
step to take, and we can now see that it was taken, and 
that air-to-air missiles have been produced. Mr. Sandys 
emphasised this before he went to Woomera rocket-range in 
Australia, and he emphasised that so-called “supersonic 
fighter aircraft such as the Swift and the Hunter are not 
outmoded by. missiles; indeed, the a:r-to-air missile has 
been devised on a basis of such aircraft existing. 
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But, all the same, there is still a place for ‘ ack-ack’: the Spitfire and 
the Hurricane did not supplant it in the war, and missile-carrying jets 
are not going to supplant it in the foreseeable future. So a second sort 
of guided missile was called for—ground-to-air—and that, as far as is 
possible, also has to be a ‘ 100 per center’. Mr. Sandys has now told 
us something about that. ‘I can say with confidence’, he said, ‘ that no 
piloted aeroplane could hope to out-manoeuvre guided rockets of the 
types we are now developing. They are capable of high-speed twists and 
turns which create such intense strains and pressure as neither the human 
body nor the wings of any aircraft could withstand’. The missiles, 
developed in Britain, he went on, are of two kinds: ‘beam riders’, 
guided by a radar beam, and homing rockets directed by their own 
electronic brain. The beam rider flies up a radar beam which follows 
the target automatically and is directed from the ground. Even at long 
ranges, Mr. Sandys said, these rockets can keep themse:ves within a 
few feet of the centre of the beam. 

The homing rocket, on the other hand, he told us, locks its guidance 
mechanism on to the enemy aeroplane as soon as it leaves the ground 
and is automatically steered towards it without any more help. Its 
steering device may contain ten times as many valves as a big television 
set, all fitted into a missile only a few inches in diameter. These missiles 
can tackle bombers flying faster than sound and over 50,000 feet up, 
regardless of bad weather or darkness. To enable them to build up speed 
they are fitted with auxiliary boost-motors which rapidly accelerate them 
and then drop off. The engineering and aerodynamic difficulties in 
achieving this, without interfering with the course of the missiles, have 
been successfully overcome, said Mr. Sandys. ‘The engineering and 
aerodynamic difficulties have been successfully overcome’: there is a 
key sentence for you—and for that to have been done in six or seven 
years is a tremendous thing. Consider the secret trials (and errors) there 
have had to be, the testing and the genius, and the engineering, before 
Mr. Sandys could say those few words.and before he could announce 
that we now had these ‘ things’ which could be fired from the ground 
or from ships (that is very important), and which can do the tricks 
which I have just mentioned. 
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Mr. Sandys did not say how much production of these missiles there — 
was: but surely no one expects him to do that. Nor did he talk about the 
rocket motors themselves or about any ram-jet (or flying stovepipe 
engines): but, again, we should be horrified if he did. The main thing 
is that these missiles now work and Britain’s defences cannot help being 
the better for it; because the days of fetching down a safe number of 
bombers by cannon and machine-gun fire, or by ordinary anti-aircraft . 
shooting, were clearly almost over. 

On the ‘ attacking’ weapon side we still know little or nothing. The 
Americans have done a good deal of work on V2 and its successors; so 
have the Russians. Mr. Sandys has spoken of artillery and bombardment 
missiles being developed from those we already know about, and the last 
C.-in-C. of Bomber Command, Sir Hugh Lloyd, put in a vigorous plea 
earlier this year for a ‘ guided bomb’. One can hardly imagine that he 
was talking, as it were, in a yacuum—and once again there is the 
inference that for long-range bombing a bomber is still the thing, 
although the bomb itself may become a guided weapon. 

As to the potentialities of the V2 method of long-range delivery, I 
do not pretend to be able to guess. No one has said anything much on 
this, or on any possible intercepting rocket defence against such a 
missile. I should think the matter turns on accuracy, because, with 
explosives as expensive as a major atom head, the question of wasting 
them must be of considerable economic concern. However, both Britain 
and America clearly think the bomber is still the major thing—and 
Russia, too, has considerably expanded her strategic aircraft force, 
which looks as though she may think so too. 

How long the bomber and guided bomb versus fighter plus guided 
missile stage will continue is anyone’s guess. The pure ‘ push-button ” 
era might be the next stage, but I have not spoken to anyone yet who 
thought of it save as a long-term project. I do not know whether that 
is reassuring or not, but what I personally do find reassuring is the: 
enormous cost of all the modern paraphernalia. When every shell, or its 
equivalent, costs thousands of pounds, and every bomber a quarter or 
half a million, and every bomb costs—whatever fantastic figure it is— 
surely common sense begins to take over.—General Overseas Service 


"Never No More’ 


By MERFYN LLOYD TURNER 


DO not think I shall ever forget the first night I spent in a lodging 

house. It was on a Thursday evening in February and a bitter east 

wind which had been blowing for a week or more and sending people 

to their beds with coughs and colds had now brought sleet with it 
as well. And as I set out from my place of permanent lodging I 
wondered if I would ever come back alive. I had been interested in 
prisons and lodging houses for a long time, and having experience of 
one I wanted to try the other. And not only that: I was particularly 
interested in those men who seemed to spend their life between the 
walls of one or the other. For of one thing I was certain: no man likes 
his place in prison, nor, having done his bird, as imprisonment is called 
in the best circles, does he want to do any more. The hard fact is that 
many do return. And I wondered whether some at least of these per- 
sistent offenders were precisely those people who had nowhere to turn 
to when they were discharged from prison except the lodging house, and 
no friends beyond the men who stayed there. 

I want to make it clear that I am not indicting lodging houses. Some 
are an offence to man’s conscience. But many are performing the 
function they were designed for. All I do say is that a lodging house 
is not a suitable place for a man who leaves prison with good intentions 
end precious little else. 

I suppose it was a chance meeting with Bert that really stirred my 
interest in the lodging house and the. prisoner who keeps going back. I 
had gone to see the prison after-care agent, or the D.P.A. as he is 
commonly known. When I arrived, there was someone already waiting 
outside the door. He was tall and slender, and thirty or thereabouts. 
This was Bert, and he had just finished a handful, by which he meant 
five years. He was destitute, and unless the D.P.A. helped him he was 
finished. The D.P.A. could not be found. At that time I was living 
over a block of offices, sharing a small flat with five others, and we 


usually had a spare bed. So we took Bert in, and we gave him food 
and lodging. I well remember how, as we climbed the staircase, his 
eyes roamed to the notices on the landings. Solicitors, accountants, 
income-tax experts, we had them all, and Bert was not slow to see the 
possibilities. “Good chance you got here’, he said, and his eyes were 
shining. I agreed. ‘ But we’re all on the level’, I said, ‘and we play 
fair’. For a moment Bert looked at me solemnly, and a little sadly I 
thought. Then he held out his hand. ‘ Okay’, he said, ‘ have it your 
way. While I’m with you I won’t let you down’. He kept his word and 
he did not let us down. But within a week of leaving us he was in 
trouble, and later he was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

Bert was one of those offenders the judges like to call hardened cases, 
and the public—that is you and me—picture as something akin to a 
block of granite. But the Bert we knew had many of the same hopes 
and aspirations as ourselves. You would not have known if you had 
seen him walking down the street that he belonged to the criminal 
aristocracy. I suppose it was really a question of finding the sort of man 
you were looking for. 

I have a good friend who writes to me only when he is in trouble, 
which is frequently: 

Dear Friend, I am sorry to be writing to you from this place but 
toe truth is I am in trouble again, my friend, and I have got two Ae 

But never mind, my friend, God is good. 


I find it difficult to see how he arrives at that conclusion. When his im- 
prisonment is ending he writes: 
I am pleased to be able to say, my friend, I shall be coming out in 
three months time. I have learnt my ses and I can honestly say 
Never No More, my friend. 


I know he means what he says. But the fact is ie has ahead: said it 
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three times since I have known him. He is about to say it for the fourth 
time. And when he writes that letter I know he will also say this: 
What I shall do when I come out I don’t know, my friend. It’s no 
good making plans when you are in here because things turn out very 
differently once you are outside. 


How true this is only the persistent offender really knows. Society is 
sometimes remarkably long-suffering and patient. But there comes a 


time when the offender is given up for lost. 


A White Shirt and a Black Tie 


I remember a young Irishman whose wife sold up the home, pawned 
his clothes, and went away with another man while he was serving his 
sentence. When he was released he had ten shillings in, his pocket, a 
pawn ticket, and the determination to go straight in future. By the end 
of the first day his money was spent. On his second day he found 
himself a porter’s job at a hotel, and he had to report for work that 
night, with a white shirt and a black tie. His best suit was in pawn, and 
though the after-care people had advanced him thirty shillings he was 
still a pound short. It was then late afternoon. The Assistance Board 
would have helped him, but the shops would be closed before he could 
recover his suit and buy himself a white shirt. In short, he was in a 
hopeless position, and he knew it. Fortunately for him and for society 
three people came to his rescue. They found shirt and tie and shoes, 
and his suit came out of pawn. And from that moment on there was 
no turning back. Eighteen months later, hearing that I was living in a 
lodging house, and mistaking the reasons that took me there, he wrote 
to me in great urgency saying that, if I was in need of a bed, he had 
one to offer. . 

It was thinking of these homeless recidivists that made me decide on 
my lodging-house visit. I wanted to see for myself how difficult it was 
for a man with a record to go straight from the lodging-house environ- 
ment. This particular lodging house—the hotel, as we called it—had 
many of the characteristics of a prison. It looked like one. It had the 
same uniformity. And it smelt like one, too. It housed more than 700 
men, and we all slept in cubicles of wood and wire-netting, so that 
you heard your neighbours breathing, and snoring, and talking in their 
sleep. This alone could have made my first night memorable. But 
worse was ‘to follow. As I was getting accustomed to my new surround- 
ings and the men were settling down for the night, somebody started 
to talk to himself. Somebody nearby called out to him to stop his row, 
or he would come over to stop it for him. Someone else told him to 
talk to himself if he wanted to. Yet another voice called out, ‘ Stop 
your ruddy noise. Some people got to work in the morning’. Pande- 
monium broke loose then, and everybody—except myself, that is— 
joined in the argument. It ceased when the night porter came up and 
threatened to throw out the offender. The threat was enough, for how- 
ever hard a lodging-house bed may be it is not as forbidding a prospect 
as the street pavement. 

The first question I asked myself in the morning was, could the 
offender hide his identity? I had obtained my answer before I had 
settled down to breakfast. A villainous looking youngster of twenty or 
so came across to my table. ‘ Where have I seen you before? ’ he asked. 
I said I wouldn’t know. ‘I seen you somewhere’, he replied. And then 
he remembered, and he proceeded to name the prison and the occasion. 
I could not have concealed my identity if I had wanted to. I did not; 
but someone who had that morning been released from prison and was 
determined to go straight would want to forget the prison and the men 
he had met there. If I, as a casual visitor, had been so quickly recog- 
nised, what hope would he have of avoiding detection? 


‘The Lodging-House Population 


I think you could divide the lodging-house population into three 
classes—the pensioners, the men who worked, and those who did not. 
The old men struggled to live on their few shillings, and went to bed 
early because you did not have to eat when you were asleep. And the 
working men: they were steady, relatively sober, and decent men to 
know. But the others . . . they were the petty thieves and pilferers, and 
small-time racketeers, living by their wits, struggling to make enough to 
cover the day’s needs, and letting tomorrow look after itself. Tomorrow 
might find them being looked after, anyway. I had only to look at some 
of those men to know that, with them around, a man’s chances of going 
straight would be pretty slim. 

I remember one cold morning sitting in the reading room and watch- 
ing a dozen or more of the old men rubbing their bony hands and 
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feebly stamping their feet in an effort to keep warm, when a fellow 
countryman of mine came up to me. ‘Do us a favour, Taff’, he said. 
“Copy this out for us. You’ve got better writing than I have’. That 
was sheer guesswork. But he was not a con. man for nothing. The 
letter he had placed on the table in front of me had the hand-written 
address of one of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and it said that 
Mr. Duffy had been in their employment since March 7 and would 
not be getting paid until March 21. It was signed by a Mr. Bellamy. 
As soon as I had finished he took the pen from my hand and forged 
the official’s signature. Then he returned to his mate. I got up and 
went over to them and asked them what their game was, because I felt 
I was now involved. ‘Don’t worry, Taff’, he said, ‘ this little trick is 
fool-proof. It never fails’. Then he said to me, speaking in Welsh this 
time: ‘Even if we should slip up, you and I will be all right’. I 
recovered my copy, but they soon had another. I cannot tell you where 
they took it. But I have grounds for believing the trick worked. 

I estimated that rather less than a third of the men in the lodging 
house belonged to this restless, workless class. They were the people 
who gave the hotel a bad name. They lounged around the entrance 
and tried to tap you for a ‘tanner’ as you pushed your way past 
them. They hung around the dining room and hoped for a cup of tea 
from a mate or a newcomer. They went around the social agencies 
and begged what clothing they could get, usually on the pretext that 
they were starting in a new job and had to get some decent clothes to 
wear. And during mealtimes you would see them pazading between the 
dining-room tables selling the clothes they had begged as well as other 
marketable commodities that you inferred were stolen. 

We were a forgotten crowd, and the only people who seemed to have 
any knowledge about our existence were ‘ the Labour’, ‘ the Assistance ’, 
and ‘the Law’. I do not recall seeing anybody visiting us who had 
anything to offer except the latest news about the dogs and the gee-gees. 
As far as society was concerned we just did not seem to exist. 


Defect in Our Social Services? 

And that seems to me a serious defect in our social services. It is 
the defect of expecting the sick to go to the doctor and assuming there 
is none who cannot, or will not, go. You see it in the tendency to 
establish centres and offices, and to work by telephone. Some time ago 
I overheard a social worker deciding over the telephone that an old 
woman who needed help should be given half-a-crown. I wondered then 
how many cigarettes he had smoked that morning. And you see it, too, 
in the tendency to acquire very necessary techniques and to become 
proficient in one aspect of social work. You must become a skilled case 
worker, or psychiatric social worker. You specialise. in child care or 
youth employment. Your work may bring you to the Harrow Road 
and Hoxton, but you still go on living in Richmond or the better 
quarters of Kensington. People are depersonalised into problems which 
call for a kind of departmental surgery. Social work is more than a 
naatter of training and technique. It is more than a career. It is a 
sharing of life with the people you want to help. You do not wait for 
them to come to you; you go to them to share what each of you has 
to offer. That is why the homeless offender who wants to reform must 
remain a failure unless you and I are prepared to go to him. We may 
do him superficial good by being kind. But kindness is not enough. He 
needs something more dynamic. He needs a friend.—Home Service 


The current number of the international review Adam (28 Emperor’s 
Gate, London, S.W.7, price 2s. 6d.) contains among other interesting 

items an account of Adam’s coming of age party held last January. This 

number has also given hospitality to Vol. 1 No. 3 of a small literary 

journal called Colonnade. The summer number of The Book Collector 

(Queen Anne Press, 5s.) contains an article on ‘Memories of Eric Gill’ 

by Robert Gibbings, who was owner of the Golden Cockerel Press. The 

Adelphi for the third quarter of 1953 includes an article on ‘ Economic 

and Social Aspects of the Theatre’, by W. E. Williams, Secretary General 

of the Arts Council, a review of Coleridge by the editor, B. Ifor Evans, 

and a number of new poems. Number nine of Nine, a Magazine of 

Literature and the °Arts (3s. 6d.), has contributions from Sacheverell 

Sitwell, G. S. Fraser, and Roy Campbell. The Ludwig Mond Lecture 

delivered at Manchester University by S. C. Roberts, on Thomas Fuller, 

has been published by the Manchester University Press (3s.). The summer - 
number of English, published by the Oxford University Press Gs>5 

includes an-article on ‘ Three ‘Queens and their Poets’ by D. M. Stuart. 

The sixth edition of ‘Musical Appreciation’ in Schools by Percy A. 

Scholes is also published by the Oxford University Press (2s. 6d.). 
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Science as a Guide? 


E are glad to offer our readers this week the text of Sir 

Edward Appleton’s presidential address to the British 

Association, delivered in Liverpool last night. Those who 

heard it on the wireless must have been struck by the 
range of thought it displayed and by the balanced picture it presented 
of man’s interests and endeavours. Can the pursuit of a scientific 
vocation (Sir Edward asks) where science is studied for its own sake 
out of a passionate desire to explore and understand, be a way of 
living worthily? It can certainly enlarge men’s horizons (he replies) 
and invest the world with deeper significance. But (he adds) ‘we must 
not forget that there are other values and other experiences’. Outside 
science there are ways of thought that do not change and ‘ today we 
stand in need of these enduring and sustaining values of the spirit more 
than ever’. And again, ‘ our vocation cannot be the whole of life, for 
it cannot satisfy all our needs’. These words, coming from a distin- 
guished scientist, are indeed enheartening. O si sic omnes! 

But if pronouncements such as these are to come to a full flowering, 
the process must begin, so to speak, with the young plant, that is, in 
the field of education. At the first world conference on medical educa- 
tion, held the other day in London, Sir Richard Livingstone suggested 
that an education was incomplete unless it left people with a philo- 
sophy of life, and he went on to show that an education which ignored 
the humanities was disastrously incomplete. At the same conference 
the second master at Winchester, Mr. T. E. B. Howarth, declared 
that nothing in the school study of natural sciences or mathematics 
assisted one in the ability to appreciate human motives. ‘ Right in the 
front of the young scientist’s general education should be placed study 
in some depth of man’s striving towards God’. And we have Sir 
Henry Dale’s authority for the view that science is not yet entitled to 
offer ‘what mankind seems likely today to need with an increasing 
urgency, an authority and a sanction, transcending all standards. set 
by mere expediency to know right from wrong, and to love the one 
and hate the other ’.* 

Quotations such as these (and they could be multiplied) indicate 
the lines on which men’s thoughts are moving—men, that is to say, of 
learning and practical experience. One knows, too, that there are 
many teachers both in schools and universities who are keenly aware 
of and deeply concerned with the nature of this problem and the 
dangers it holds for the present and future state of education. To 
discuss the philosophy of a subject with one’s pupils, to give them 
some idea of its history, its purpose, and the place it occupies in 
relation to other subjects and to the sum of man’s knowledge and 
achievements—should not this be the mark of a good teacher, be he 
schoolmaster, university lecturer, or professor? And should not this 
be particularly the case in the schools of specialised science where 
the instruction given or the study pursued is so narrow and restricted 
that by no true test can it deserve the name of education? Today 
many of the ablest minds, both young and adult, are, perhaps perforce, 
devoted to scientific research and to the development of technical 
processes, and the spirit of the age tends to frown on what it 
regards as outmoded philosophies and discarded faiths. All the more 
reason, then, why we should welcome and profit by such reminders as 
Sir Edward Appleton has given us—that there are lessons, some of 
them the most pressing and worth while, which science cannot teach us. 
It is good—and great fun—to discover means of travelling easily and 
quickly. It is better still—and of see significance—to try also to 
see where we are going. 


* See What I Believe: Edited by Sir James Marchant, Odhiams, 12s. 6d. 
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What They Are Saying 


Broadeast comments on the U.N. Assembly’s meeting 


THE DEBATE IN THE Political Committee of the United Nations 


Assembly last week was the main subject of international comment. 
Many west European commentators deplored the manner in which 


allied. differences about India’s participation in the forthcoming political 
conference had been aired in public debate. Communist commentators 
clearly rejoiced at what Pravda called this first “open demonstration of 
the existence of a deep conflict between the western allies’ and at the 
“growing opposition’ to the ‘ diktat policy’ of the Americans. Vienna 
radio’s ‘ Russian Hour’ programme described the results of the vote as 
tantamount to a political defeat for the United States, and went on: 
These results show that even countries which took part in the United 
States’ aggression in Korea are no longer willing to support to the hilt 
America’s discredited policy. The American star is waning. 


Broadcasts from China throughout the week maintained that if the 
political conference on Korea was confined to the form of negotiations 
between two sides it would no doubt drag on like the truce negotiations 
did and ‘will not be able to fulfil its task’. A Peking broadcast in 
English, stressing the British opposition to the American view, said that 
the American attempt to limit the conference in this way “has no other 
purpose than to facilitate its manipulation and disruption’ by the United 
States’ representatives. 


From India, the Hindustan Standard was quoted for the following 
comment: 


“The lead taken by India in bringing about a truce is a danger signal 
to official American policy. The United States appears committed to 
Syngman Rhee to put a unified Korea under his government in the 
interests of its global policy of having a foothold on the Asian mainland 
from which to carry on its great mission of containing communism. 
Korea being the laboratory of world peace, American manoeuvres in 
the United Nations come as a bad omen for that sole path to the 
survival of modern civilisation. 


From the United States, a number of newspapers were quoted as 
supporting the American point of view in the United Nations; several 
responsible newspapers criticised the American stand as too inflexible; 
while the Scripps-Howard chain of papers bitterly attacked Britain’s 
stand as ‘unwarranted interference’ in view of her ‘minor role’ in 
the Korean war and as being motivated by her own ‘political and 
business interests’. A typical American comment came from the New 
York Herald Tribune, which said that British pressure for a general 
conference and the inclusion of India seemed to be based on the 
erroneous idea that, in return for certain concessions, Peking and Moscow 
will honestly agree to a general Asian settlement and accept some kind 
of compromise all-Korean government. The newspaper was quoted as 
continuing: 

But there is nothing in the whole history of the cold war to offer 
the slightest hint that such a settlement is possible. While the United 
States should certainly welcome India’s participation in-any real settle- 
ment in the east, it would be dangerous to pretend that we could ever 
accept the only kind of settlement which is as yet discernible behind 
the efforts to bring her into the conference. 


The Washington Post, on the other hand, was critical of America’s 
inflexible attitude. Writing on the eve of ‘the vote, it was quoted as 
saying: 

By allowing the question of Indian participation to split the free 
nations, this country seemed to favour S'yngman Rhee at the expense 
of the principal non-communist nation of Asia... . 
is that we make it clear that this country is not a mere satellite of South 
Korea as regards the terms of the political conference.... The least we 
could do to show some independence . . . would be to join ina United 
Nations call for free elections throughout Korea. 


On the day following the vote, the Washington Post described India’s 
exclusion as a ‘Pyrrhic victory’ for America. It was quoted as 
explaining: 


Pyrrhus, with the fel of elephants, inflicted a defeat upon the 
Romans so costly to his own troops as to make him doubt the value 
of total victory. Much the same sort of thing happened yesterday in the 
United Nations Assembly. The composition of the vote showed that 
even though India failed to receive the necessary two-thirds majority, 
the preponderance of feeling was against the American decision. The 
bluster of the Soviet delegate, Mr. Vyshinsk’y, has sce to lessen resent- 
ment of the American position. : AS 


What is important . 
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Did You Hear That? 


A VISIT TO WILMINGTON 
_ In A HOME SERVICE talk JANET DUNBAR spoke about Wilmington, the 
tiny Susséx village just under the Downs, about half a dozen miles 
_ from the sea. ‘It is really a long country lane’, she said, ‘ widening 
_ here and there to show you little village houses behind strips of lawn— 
no two of them alike, some with the plain, whitewashed fronis of the 
eighteenth century, one or two older than that. 

“Then I came to the stone walls of the Old Priory, next to the 
church. There is not much left of this ancient monastery—which seems 
to have been planned more 
like a manor house than any- 
thing else—but it gives you 
a wonderful sense of peace 
and serenity. just to walk 
through the grassy courts, 
bordered by roses and 
‘valerian when I was there, 
and look over the low wall 
at the Downs—or, rather, at 
the Long Man, for your eyes 
are caught by him at once. 
He is an enormous figure, 
with a staff in each hand, cut 
out of the turf on the side 
of the Downs; nobody seems 
to know how long he has 
been there, but he is very 
impressive. 

*I went into the church, 
stopping first to look at the 
enormous yew-tree outside: 
they say it is probably older 
than the church, and that 
goes back eight or nine hun- 
dred. years. There was some- 
thing else I wanted to see in 
the church: it was a stained- 
glass window—quite a small 
one—with a pattern. of 
butterflies and a bee. It is 
~called “‘ The Bee and Butter- 


latest addition, a ceiling by Georges Braque which was completed in 
April of this year, is not only a magnificent piece of decoration but 
also a major work of art by one of the great French painters of the 
present century. No description can do it justice, for it is essentially a 
decoration that has point in its own context and must therefore be seen. 
You will find it in a spacious but not too large gallery on the first floor 
—just beyond the entrance to the Galerie d’Apollon, in fact. Round 
the walls of this gallery you will see several show-cases containing a 
collection of Etruscan antiquities—slabs of wall-paintings, sar- 
cophagi, and decorated 
pottery. The gallery itself 
was built at the time of 
Henri II, that is to say about 
1550, and has a very ornate 
carved and coffered gilt ceil- 
ing framing three panels for 
decoration—a centre panel of 
about eighteen feet by fifteen 
feet, and two slightly smaller 
ones on each side which are 
oval. Until recently these 
were filled with visions of 
classical life by an academic 
follower of Ingres. But when 
the gallery was newly ar- 
ranged last year, they were 
taken away because they were 
as inappropriate as they were 
inept. For they were merely 
Salon pictures hung horizon- 
tally instead of vertically and 
were in no sense a ceiling 
decoration. 

‘TI think it showed con- 
siderable courage on the part 
of the Director-General of 
the Museums of France to 
think of having new ceiling 
decorations for this gallery 
painted by Braque, who had 
never done anything of the 


flies Window ”—and it is The Long Man of Wilmington on the Sussex Downs sort before. Yet it was an 


one of the most charming 

things I have ever seen. There is St. Peter in the middle, and round 
him flutter a Scarlet Tiger Moth, and a large Tortoiseshell, and a 
Cambetwell Beauty—there are nine different kinds of butterfly 
altogether—with a humble bee at the bottom’. 


THE NEW BRAQUE CEILING IN THE LOUVRE 


‘When we talk of the Louvre’, wrote DouGLAS Cooper in’a contribu- 
tion read in ‘ Foreign Review’, ‘we tend to think of it only in terms 
of. the museum we know. How many of us, as we wander through its 
corridors and galleries, most of them the result of transformations done 
- — by. various architects during the past 100 years, are aware of the inci- 
’ dental works of art which form an integral part of the building’s 
. . decoration? I think few visitors in the Galerie d’Apollon look up from 
the crown jewels and coronation regalia of .France to admire the 
impressive ceiling painting by Delacroix of “ Apollo Killing Python”. 
And how many know the four splendid cariatids by Jean Goujon which 
support the old musician’s gallery in the Salle des Cariatides? Yet these 
~ incidental works of art, which are part of the fabric of the building, 
- are no less important than many of the independent works of art which 
have been collected and placed there for safe keeping. 

-* Those entrusted with the administration of the Louvre as a museum 
have always felt—and rightly—that the building itself should continue 
to adapt itself to the times. Yet—and it is a serious reflection on 
official patronage of art in France—since the time of Delacroix, that is 

to say 100 years ago, not one of the decorations added to the Louvre 
_ has any value as a work of art. Strange as it may seem, however, the 


intelligent idea, for Braque 
has a great sense of the decorative possibilities of art, as he has shown 
in his small sculptures and in his engraved and painted plaster panels, 
all of which are quite frankly objets d’art. 

‘Braque rose to this commission magnificently, He even found 
inspiration in the special problems it presented, for as he has told me, 
he saw that his decoration had to provide a link between the room 
itself and the objects exhibited there. At the same time, he felt that he. 
had to remain true to himself and so was not prepared to abandon his 
natural artistic idiom. I do not remember ever to have seen Braque so 
passionately absorbed in anything as in this commission. And _ his 
triumph, for such it is, results from his discovery and exploitation of 
a kinship between the forms which he habitually uses in his pictures 
and. those which occur in the Etruscan objects. As a matter of fact, 
Braque’s ceiling is so keyed to the objects beneath it that the Louvre 
authorities have gladly agreed that they shall never be changed. 

“Each of Braque’s panels consists of a group of two or three large 
and boldly simplified black birds outlined in white against a dark-cobalt 
blue sky. They are not, however, pictures in the sense that they would 
make equal sense if taken down and hung vertically on the wall. They 
are conceived as ceiling panels to be looked up at from below. And 
because no linear perspective is involved they lie flat on the plane of 
the ceiling. Yet by means of colour, Braque has given them an illusory 
depth, so that they perform the true function of ceiling paintings in so 
far as they suggest a perspective upwards into space. They were painted 
quickly—in about three months—yet they are not at all sketchy. Indeed 
one of the most remarkable things about them is perhaps the virtuosity 
of the technique and the extraordinary tactile quality which the birds’ 
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plumage has. This has been obtained by piling on the paint until it 
became a thick matiére which almost gives the effect of relief. Braque, 
we must remember, began life as a painter-decorator working with his 
father in Le Havre, and the simulation of textures has always been 
one of his great achievements. 

‘ May I suggest that next time you are in Paris you go and look at 
this ceiling? Forget your prejudices about modern art, if you have any, 
and judge the result purely as a piece of decoration in a particular room. 
I think then you will agree that what the twentieth century has added 
to the Louvre is a masterpiece by no means unworthy of the company 
in which it finds itself’. 


SPOTTING THE WINNER 

Speaking of the hobby of locomotive spotting in the Home Service 
L. ELLI0oTT FLETCHER asked: ‘Are there ever purple patches in this 
spotting business? Of course there are. I experienced one just three 
years ago. I was on one of my monthly journeys to London from Edin- 
burgh by the Flying Scotsman. A series of delays meant that we were 
twenty minutes late in leaving Grantham, 105 miles from King’s Cross 
and our last official stop. Two old ladies in my compartment were very 
worried about making a connection to another London terminus, so on 
their behalf I asked an attendant on the train how late we should be 
at King’s Cross. To my 
surprise he said we 
would probably arrive 
on time as the driver was 
a bit of a belter. 

‘I had noticed how 
fast we picked up speed 
when we _ started out 
after changing engines as 
usual at Grantham. I 
thought there might be 
some interesting figures 
to be got so I started to 
log the times and dis- 
tances. Every quarter of 
a mile there is a little 
post at the side of the 
track giving distances 
from London, and by 
means of a_ prepared 
table and of course a 
good watch, you can cal- 
culate the speed of travel 
quite accurately. We 
were reaching some very 
high speeds when the 
train was brought to a full stop outside Peterborough. This check lasted 
a whole minute. The train started off after this delay at an amazing 
acceleration and we were approaching ninety miles an hour when there 
was another signal stop. For five minutes we were at a standstill and 
I had to tell the old ladies, with all the weight of my years of railway 
experience, that their connection was impossible now. 

“When we did start up again it was pretty clear that the driver was 


intending to cut down the number of minutes late to an absolute 


minimum. I began to wonder which engine was pulling the train. In 
order to see the mile posts more clearly I stood in the buffet car to 
make my notes and there I unwittingly attracted the attention of 
customers at the bar. Many passengers do not realise that most express 
trains nowadays travel up to eighty miles an hour and they were rather 
sceptical of my figures. Very quickly we were ‘up to ninety miles an 
hour and I proudly announced that the Flying Scotsman was settling 
down to a steady ninety. But it did not. It went on increasing speed 
until, for a space of six miles, we were actually moving at 100 miles 
an hour. It is quite impossible to describe the experience. Even the 
swaying of the carriage seemed different. There appeared to be hardly 
any swing from side to side—the swaying seemed to be mainly north 
and south. One could feel the tremendous pull. The thrill was as satis- 
fying as listening to a Brandenburg concerto. We did not race through 
stations; they just darted by us. It took the utmost concentration to 
identify the mile posts. Before we could realise it the Flying Scotsman 
was treating London suburbs with real Scottish contempt. So much 
so that at Wood Green the brakes had to be applied. Even then the 
train crawled into King’s Cross three minutes early. 


The locomotive ‘ Mallard’ approaching Peterborough North 
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‘ And this is where my spotting comes in. ae ee although cl had. not 
seen it attached at Grantham, I knew the name of the engine that had 
performed this miracle. There was only one in the world that could. 
have pulled fifteen heavy luxury coaches at a speed of 100 miles an 
hour. As soon as I alighted I raced along the King’s Cross platform 
to prove I was right. Four coaches away: from the engine I could see 
the special plate of honour that “ Mallard” exhibits to commemorate 
that day in July 1938 when she won the steam-engine world speed 
record of 126 miles an hour for Britain. 

“I stood there gazing at “ Mallard ’—designed by Sir Nigel Gresley 
and built in 1935: three large cylinders and six coupled driving wheels, 
eighty inches in diameter. I stayed gazing until the empty train was 
drawn out to the sidings by a fussy little tank engine. And then some 
fifty yards behind, uncoupled from the fifteen coaches, the stately 
streamlined ‘“‘ Mallard ”’ followed. I watched the greatest locomotive of - 
all time glide slowly along the platform and out of sight’. 


YOU CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 

“The Niagara Falls Museum is the eighth wonder of the world’, said 
H. F. ELiis in a Home Service talk. ‘It was founded in 1830—I 
believe for his own private fun by a gentleman who liked collecting 
things. He must have had a great deal of fun. He collected everything 
—and any little items he 
overlooked have been 
faithfully added by his 
successors. There is a 
sprig of heather in the 
mineral section, fourth 
floor, after you have 
passed the Japanese fish. 
The museum consists of 
a single high hall, open 
clear up to the glass roof, 
with four or five gal- 
leries _one above the 
other running all round 
the walls; and the ex- 
hibits are in glass cases, 
mainly, in these -gal- 
leries. “ The most artis- 
tic arrangement”, says 
the museum brochure 
modestly, “ever done by 
man. Nothing ever was 
seen to equal the repre- 
sentation of nature that 
is here produced ”’. 

‘I quarrel with the 
word “ arrangement ”. Somebody—the founder probably—undoubtedly 
began with the idea that it was a good thing, in a museum, to have 
things of the same kind lumped together. Thus, the third floor, or 
gallery, is mainly birds; animals abound on the ground floor, and so 
on. But at some stage this dull and hackneyed plan seems to have been 
abandoned. You know the way one dumps things in the cupboard 
under the stairs “just for the time being ” ? I have a feeling something ° 
of the kind has been going on in this museum for the past fifty years 
or so. One of the management calls out: “Some sort of eighteenth- 
century Chinese invalid carriage just come in, Joe’. And Joe says: 
“Shove it over there for the time being”. And there it stays for a 
generation. I may be wrong, but I do not see otherwise how you are 
going to account for a four-wheeled wickerwork bath-chair on the 
ground floor standing cheek by jowl with “the lower jaw of a sperm 
whale” (I quote from.the label) “showing gums and tusks”, As the 
brochure rightly claims: “ You have gone further and seen less ” 

“Of course, I was there out of season, and it may be that before the 
rush of visitors, honeymooners mostly, starts, some rearrangement and 
tidying up goes on. I hope not; I like the museum as it is—sort of 
informal. And I am pretty sure nothing is touched, ever. The shark and 
the penny-farthing bicycle on floor four have an air of having settled 
down for the century. So have the cow with five legs and the mummy 
of General Ossipumphnoferu on floor two. General Ossipumphnoferu, 
by the way, has a scar, said to have been inflicted by an enraged ele- 
phant about 1500 B.c., but the elephant itself is missing. I looked for it 
everywhere—amongst the minerals and in the art gallery and even in the 
animal section—but I suppose you can’t have everything’. 
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HE subject of my address, ‘ Science for Its Own Sake’, was 

chosen to emphasise something that, at times, is in danger of 

being overlooked, namely, that science has interest as well as 

utility—that science is illuminating as well as fruitful. Having 
spent ten years of my own life in seeking to further the applications of 
science in the practical life of our country, I do not think I can be 
accused of underestimating the vital importance of science as an instru- 
ment of material utility. I have long held the belief that the cost of 
scientific research is the price we must pay for our industrial progress. 
But we should be misleading the public, as well as ourselves, if we based 
our case for the general support of the pursuit of science on its utili- 
tarian aspects alone. I know that we can claim that many discoveries in 
pure science, which in their time had no obviously practical import, 
have later proved to be the foundations of major improvements in our 
material civilisation. But even that is an argument of profit and loss, 
and, to my mind, does not bring us entirely to the heart of the matter. 
I should like to go back, beyond the achievements, to the example of 
the scientist—be he amateur or professional—who is impelled solely by 
a passionate desire to explore and understand. That is what I mean by 
science for its own sake—when knowledge and insight are sufficient 


- reward in themselves. 


Where Can Wisdom Be Found? 

Can the pursuit of a scientific vocation of this kind be a way of 
living worthily? Can it, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, help to advance us 
in the dignity of thinking beings? What values for us as individuals does 
it propound? As -well as theoretical knowledge, as well as material 
benefit, is there some deeper, if more intangible, thing, even wisdom 
itself, to be found in our vocation? 

I certainly make no claim to be able to provide the right, or the only, 
answers to such questions. At the most I simply hope to indicate to you 
where I think some of the value of a scientific vocation lies. After the 
extravagant claims that have sometimes been made on behalf of science 


_ claims which have had the disagreeable consequence of putting the 


scientist on a pedestal—it is well that we should walk humbly. And yet, 
all the same, in a time of uncertainty of values and lowering of ideals, 
it is important that we should own to what we believe. 
I begin by attempting to get the setting right, by pointing out that we 

scientists do not really inhabit the kind of universe which has some- 
times been attributed to us. Science has so often been accused of having 
-reduced the beauty and mystery of the universe to something cold and 
mechanical. When science enters the door, enchantment, it has been 
said, flies out of the window. You will remember the lines of the poet 
Keats: 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 

We know her woof, her texture; she is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 


It is fairly easy to see how this attitude came about. The world of 

- what is now called classical physics, as it was mapped out for us from 
the time of Newton onwards, had the advantage of appearing com- 
fortably solid and tangibly final. Anyone, it seemed, who could under- 


'_;stand why an apple falls from a tree could also understand the stars 


in their courses. In this light the universe might well seem to a poet 
to fail to come up to his expectations. We now know how misleading it 


was to regard this account of the matter as final. Perhaps the most 


striking fact about modern science, in its explorations ranging from the 
heart of the atom to the frontiers of the universe, is that, like poetry, 
like philosophy, it reveals depths and mysteries beyond, and, this is 
important, quite different from the ordinary matter-of-fact world we 
are used to. Science has given back to the universe, one might say, that 
quality of inexhaustible richness and unexpectedness and wonder which 
at one time it seemed to have taken away from it. ‘The world will 
never starve for want of wonders’, says G. K. Chesterton, ‘ but only for 
want of wonder’. 

I hope to try to illustrate. all this in a moment from the fields of 
cosmical research which have been my own interest for many years. 
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Science for Its Own Sake* 


By SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


But just now one general point I want to emphasise is that the scientific 
approach to things is a far more personal and imaginative activity than 
is sometimes realised. I am ready to admit that deliberate application 
to discovery can often take us some distance; also that important pro- 
gress can result from the operation of a team of workers, as distinct 
from an individual, though this is mostly the case when the follow-up 
or consolidation of a basic discovery is in question. But the big jumps 
ahead are usually the adventures and intuitions of a single mind. 

I need hardly remind such an audience as this that scientific activities 
are twofold. We can make observations and experiments—that is to 
say, gather facts. And we can also seek to understand how the facts fit 
together. We express any order we can discern among the welter of 
facts in the form of a hypothesis or a theory. A theory, by the way, is 
only a hypothesis that has become, so to speak, respectable. But even 
then there is nothing final about it. As J. J. Thomson once said, a 
theory is a policy rather than a creed. 

Even in this question of making observations, the scientific process 
is one which requires the fullest and subtlest employment of all our 
faculties. It demands, for example, that we should not only see things, 
but should notice them; and not only notice, but perceive them. Many 
a vital discovery has been nothing else than recognising the unexpected. 
To encounter nature in this necessary state of awareness is inevitably 
to find all its forms and movements, from the infinitely small to the 
infinitely large, full of inexhaustible significance and relevance. But 
even in experimental work it is the primacy of an imaginative idea or 
intuition that often starts it all off. In simple words, I might say that 
the important thing in experimenting is to ask nature the right question 
and in its most direct form. Only then is the answer clear and un- 
mistakable. But so often one has failed to ask the right question and the 
terms of it have to be recast. In this complex process it is as if 
knowledge were playing a game of chess with the mind, and one has to 
be constantly on the alert with fresh_tactics or even a changed strategy. 

Many of our questions turn out to be wrong because they are 
unanswerable, but it is only by asking them at all that we eventually 
find we have asked the right one. And one knows how oddly, how un- 
reasonably I might almost say, the right question has often flashed into 
men’s minds. It was recorded by the German physicist Helmholtz that 
his best’ ideas came to him only when he was walking slowly up a 
wooded hill—and significantly enough he was one of the founders 
of the principle of the conservation of energy! What I do know, from 
my own experience, is the fruitlessness of pondering over a scientific 
problem too long. The mind gets polarised and thought becomes captive 
to a groove. How often the best way of solving a scientific difficulty is 
to leave it alone! 


Debt to the Enthusiastic Amateur 

Also, speaking as a professional scientist who has only recently turned 
amateur, I would like to acknowledge the immeasurable debt which 
science owes to members of the latter category. My own subject of 
radio-physics has, on many occasions, been advanced by the observations 
of the gifted and enthusiastic amateur who was able to recognise the 
unexpected, even if his professional skill was insufficient to enable him 
to reveal its full meaning and implication. 

Asking nature the right question in the right way—or recognising a 
theoretical pattern in a tangled skein of experimental data—often has 
the effect of introducing an element of beauty and elegance into the 
scientist’s work. Do we not, on occasion, refer to a ‘ beautiful theory ’ 
and an ‘elegant experiment’? It is perhaps a little difficult to say what 
precisely we mean by this. Not, I think, that the theory or the experi- 
ment is necessarily conclusive or irrefutable, or even particularly fertile 
in its consequences: that would be virtue of another kind. The quality I 
have in mind is that of inevitability—and yet, paradoxically enough, an 
inevitability which can cause surprise. A great experiment seems to us, 
somehow, something which could not have been done differently. Or, 
if it had, something essential would have been lost. We are surprised 
that someone thought of doing it that way but we can see now that that 
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way is really the only way to do it. Taking away something, or adding 
something, only detracts from it. In this respect a beautiful experiment 
can surely be classed with a great. work of art. 

I have spoken in general terms of the scientist’s approach to nature 
and of the kinds of mental quality and awareness that science requires 
in its followers. And I have tried to suggest that the exercise of these 
skills has a value in itself which is ample justification of a scientific 
vocation. To go further might be claiming too much, And yet, I 
wonder? If we think of the great figures of science and, to be fair, 
restrict ourselves only to those we have known intimately, can we not 
go further and say that the scientific vocation, by its very nature, calls 
for personal qualities that deserve to be recognised and honoured? I 
might point, for instance, to that tolerance and open-mindedness to new 
ideas which shine even from the printed page of Rutherford’s address 
to this Association when he was President here thirty years ago—that 
freedom from prejudice, muddle, hypocrisy, and darkening of counsel 
which characterised the man many of us were so privileged to know. 


Two Views of Scientists 

And yet, in less serious vein—a vein to which Rutherford was as 
much addicted as anyone else—ought we-not, as scientists, to try to 
see ourselves as others see us? Joseph Addison once declared that there 
was this at least to be said for natural philosophy, that it occupied the 
attentions of men, who, if they had pursued public affairs and politics 
with equal zeal and vigour, would have set the whole country aflame. 
While Dr. Hartley in his Observations on Man declares that 

Nothing can easily exceed the vain-glory, self-conceit, arrogance, 

emulation, and envy that are to be found in eminent Professors of the 

Sciences, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and even Divinity itself. 

Temperance in these studies is, therefore, evidently required, both in 

order to check the rise of such ill passions, and to give room for the 

cultivation of other essential parts of our natures. 


And yet Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Siennmnents, finds 
far more to say in our favour: 

Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers from their independency 
upon the public opinion, have little temptation to fotm themselves into 
factions and cabals, either for the support of their own reputation, or 
for the depression of that of their rivals. They are almost always men 
of the most amiable simplicity of manners, who live in good harmony 
with one another, are the friends of one another’s reputation, enter into 
No intrigue in order to secure the public applause, but are pleased when 
their works are approved of, without being either much vexed or very 
angry when they are neglected. It is not always the same case with poets, 
or with those who value themselves upon what is called fine writing. 


I only hope we scientists can see ourselves in that mirror. 

For specific examples of what I have called the pursuit of science 
for its own sake there is, of course, no shortage of material on which to 
draw. I have, however, decided to tell you the story of only one field of 
development tonight—a long short story, if you like—instead of a 
number of short stories in brief outline. My story has been selected 
because it bears on what men think about the world rather than what 
they do about if, for it concerns the nature of certain objects in outer 
space whose nature has been revealed only in recent months. If I 
required a more homely title for my story it would be ‘ Finding things 
out about places we can’t visit ’ 

From time immemorial men have examined the sky with their eyes, 
and found it to be populated with luminous bodies, the stars shining 
with their own, and the planets with borrowed, light. As time went on, 

telescopes were used to assist the naked eye, and in this way it was 
possible to see more feeble and more distant stars. Generally we may 
say that the bigger the telescope the more powerful it is in helping us to 
plumb further into the depths of space. The 200-inch telescope at 
Mount Palomar can detect stars so far away that it takes the light from 
them 1,000 million years of travel to reach us. In such cases, the human 
eye is supplemented by the photographic plate which, through pro- 
longed exposure, permits the photography of faint objects which can 
never be detected by the eye alone. In addition to the telescope the 
astronomer has also looked at stars with a spectroscope, by which the 
light from the stars is analysed into its constituent colours. In this way 
it has been possible to identify the kinds of atoms which exist in stars; 
since we know, from experiments carried out on the earth, how to 
recognise particular atoms by the particular colours—or wave-lengths 
—of the light they give out. We can call all observations of this kind 
optical astronomy since, in making them, we examine the optical light 
which comes from the stars. 
It was Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the first professors in Liverpool 
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University, who first thought of looking at the heavens with a ‘radio _ 


eye’ instead of with an ‘ optical eye’. The year was 1900, in the earliest 
days of radio, and Sir Oliver tried to discover whether he could detect 
radio waves from our own particular star, the sun itself. The experiment 
failed because of the insensibility of the wireless receiver used—it was 
the day of the coherer. Yet it would be no misnomer to call Sir Oliver 
the first radio-astronomer, for the experiment was surely conceived on 
right lines and, with modern valve equipment, would have commanded 
success. 

However, it fell to an American radio-engineer, the late K. G. jauky: 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, to discover that radio waves, as well 
as light waves, could be received from the heavens. One interesting 
feature of this discovery was that Jansky found all this out when he was 
looking for something else. But with impressive scientific awareness he 
was ready to recognise the unexpected. Jansky was primarily studying 
the direction of arrival of atmospherics, but he noticed a persisting hiss 
in his ear-phones when his directional aerial was aligned to receive 
from a particular direction, which he later showed was the direction of 
the stars in the Milky Way. The year was 1931. 

Jansky, appropriately enough, was the first person to speculate on the 
origin of this radio noise from outer space. He pointed out that the 
most obvious explanation was that the radio waves came from the stars 
themselves and that we get the radio noise in strength from the Milky 
Way because a great population of stars is concentrated there. But when 
he came to test his hypothesis by looking for radio waves from our 
nearest star, the sun, he obtained a discouraging result. For, even with 
the equipment available in his day, he found, like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
that no radio waves were detectable. 

It is one of the remarkable features of the history of this subject that 


Jansky’s researches incited only a few sporadic observations in the way 


of repetition. During the second world war, however, radar operators, 
using their sensitive equipment operating on wave-lengths of five to 
ten metres, so to speak re-discovered the phenomenon. But that was a 
period when one had to distinguish sharply between the scientific things 
that were only interesting as distinct from the things that were really 
useful. Quite a number of other matters of purely scientific interest 
arose in the same way, but all one could do was to note them and shelve 
them till the war was over. 


Radio-Meteorology 

I can well remember how these various topics cropped up, during the 
war, in the discussions of a panel of young scientific workers of which 
I had the good fortune to serve as chairman. This panel was really a 
small sub-committee, though it had a long name* and a distinguished 
parentage. It used to claim that, unlike most other war-time committees, 
its membership was confined to scientific workers and did not include 
officials. That I might have been classed in the latter category was 
generously overlooked. The task of the Ultra Short Wave Panel was to 
examine and interpret all the manifold vagaries of radar transmissions 
which were reported to it from operational experience and from ad hoc 
experiments. The panel had to concern itself with many things includ- 
ing, for example, the profound influence of the weather on radio wave 
travel in the lower atmosphere. The foundation of a new subject, that 
of radio-meteorology, was one result of its labours. That was a matter 
of practical moment. But the odd bits of information on radio- 
astronomy, though choice delicacies for a scientific appetite, had to be 
renounced. I have in mind here, in addition to the detection of radio 
noise from the Milky Way already mentioned, such subjects as the 
radar detection of meteors or ‘shooting stars’ and the detection— 
for the first time—of radio waves of violent intensity coming out of 
sunspot regions on the face of the sun. 

Soon after the war, however, these matters became the objects of 
further enquiry and it is of much interest to note that radar equipment, 
developed in the first instance for the detection of aircraft and ships, 
proved extremely useful for this purpose, requiring only minor adapta- 
tions. Dr. J. S. Hey and his colleagues, S. J. Parsons and J. W. Phillips, 
for instance, made the first really detailed investigation of the amount of 
radio noise coming from different parts of the sky. For this purpose 
they converted a war-time radar receiver, which had been used in con- 
junction with anti-aircraft batteries, into a directional radio-telescope. 
Their work at once confirmed Jansky’s original findings and showed 
that there was a close agreement between the intensity of the radio 
emission and the distribution of visible stars in the Milky Way. 

I must digress from my main theme for a moment to remind you of 


a little of what is known about the-distribution of stars in the universe, : 


*The Ultra Short Wave Panel of the R.D.F. Applications Committee of the Advisory Council for Scientific Research and Technical Development of the Ministry of Supply 
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as a whole. Our own solar system is really part of the Milky Way which 
is, itself, a colony or island of stars in space. This island colony has a 
structure like a magnifying glass, so that it is circular in shape but 
thicker at the centre than at the edges. You would not be far wrong 
if you thought of it as a Yorkshire tea-cake, the currants of which 
represent the stars. We inhabitants of one of the planets in the solar 
system do not occupy, however, a particularly privileged position in it, 
for we are situated nearer to the edge of the island colony than to its 
centre. 

Space is, however, populated with far more stars than are to be found 
in our own Milky Way. But, they are not distributed uniformly. They 
are grouped in island colonies exactly like our own. The astronomer 
calls these star colonies extra-galactic nebulae, and, with our big 
modern telescopes, it is possible to detect between 100 and 1,000 million 
of them. The average distance between any one of these star colonies or 
nebulae and its nearest neighbour is about ten to 100 times the size of 
either. 


‘Detective Story’ 

But I must resume my detective story about the radio noise from the 
Milky Way, for I think you will agree that it sounds much like a 
detective story as one clue after another is followed up. It was natural 
to assume at first that the radio noise coming from the sky represented 
the integrated radio effect of the stars in our own galaxy, since such 
stars are nearest to us. Our war-time experience concerning radio noise 
from the sun helped with the necessary calculations, for one could 
assume, as a first approximation, that all the stars would act like the 
sun. However, it turned out that there did not appear to be enough stars 
in the Milky Way to account for the high intensity of the radio noise. 
So then, as an alternative hypothesis, it was thought that possibly the 
noise came from the flying atoms and electrons which we know must 
populate the space between the stars. This was the inter-stellar matter 
theory. Unfortunately, here again, there were found to be difficulties. 
To account for the high intensity of galactic radio noise, when observed 
on the longer radio wave-lengths, required the ionised gas in inter- 
stellar space to be-at a temperature of 100,000 degrees absolute, a 
value much too high to be reasonable. Also, we already knew that the 
inter-stellar material in question is concentrated in a narrow band near 
the galactic equator quite unlike the wide dispersal of both the stars in 
the Milky Way and the radio noise. So another theory had to be 
abandoned. 

We had therefore arrived at this position, that the cosmic radio noise 
could not be accounted for as coming from the visible stars in the 
Milky Way or from the tenuous material existing in the spaces between 
the stars. However, this unpromising situation was soon relieved by 
an experimental discovery which, in its turn, led to others. Dr. J. S. 
Hey, observing the intensity of radiation from different parts of the 
sky; noticed that the strength of the radio noise from one particular 
direction—from a region in the constellation of Cygnus—occasionally 
showed rapid variations in a period of about a minute. At first it was 
thought that these fluctuations indicated variations in the emission from 
the source itself, but we now know that the variations are brought about 
by irregularities in the ionosphere, through which, of course, the radio 
waves must pass before they reach us on the surface of the earth. We 
can, in fact, look upon these variations-as a kind of ‘ twinkling’ intro- 
duced by irregularities in the atmosphere. But the most startling con- 
clusion which could’ be drawn from these observations was that the 
source of this variable radio noise must be a very small one. In the 
case of visual light we all know that we can have a ‘twinkling’ star— 
because the star is a small source—but not a ‘ twinkling’ moon. 

Attempts were therefore immediately made to find out, by even more 

,tefined radio experiments, how big—or how small—in size this radio 
source in the direction of Cygnus actually was. There is no time to 
describe to you tonight the apparatus which was used, in Australia and 
in Cambridge, to test this matter but I can assure you that both ex- 
periments qualify for my adjectives ‘beautiful’ and ‘elegant’. Both 
sets of investigators announced the same result, that the source in 
Cygnus ‘was too small to have its size assessed with the equipment used 
—that is, that it occupied less than a tenth of a degree in the sky. 
However, in the course of the same experiments, the position of this 
powerful radio source was fixed pretty accurately. And maps of known 

‘ stars were eagerly consulted to see if the Cygnus radio star, as we may 
now call it, coincided with any special visual emitter. The result of this 
examination was most significant for it was found quite impossible to 
‘identify the radio source with any particular star. Within the region 
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which contained the radio star there were many faint visual stars to be 
found, but none of them seemed to exhibit any special peculiarities 
likely to associate it with the very powerful intensity of the radio 
emission. 

Then, other parts of the sky were examined with the same apparatus 
and a further number of ‘ point’ sources of radio waves were identified. 
One was found in the constellation of Cassiopeia, which was even more 
powerful than that in Cygnus. It also could be located with good 
accuracy. But, here again, there was no remarkable visible object 
apparent on the star map to connect it with. : 

It is important to pause here a moment to consider the effect of these 
observations on our outlook at the time. It was natural to ask a whole 
series of questions. Could it be that a radio star is always a dark star— 
and so a new type of object in the universe? If so, could it be that there 
was a duplicate universe—only to be seen with a radio-telescope as 
distinct from a visual telescope? And, as regards the over-all 
phenonmenon itself, could it be that the total emission of radio waves 
from the galaxy might be really the integrated effect of these dark 
stars, just as the diffuse band of light of the Milky Way arises from the 
unresolved radiation from distant optical stars? 

You will see that the tendency of the time was still to think of the 
radio emitters as being neighbouring bodies and inhabitants of our 
own galaxy rather than of other, more distant, island colonies or nebulae. 
However, a little reflection will show that we must not rule out the 
possibility of radio nebulae, as distinct from individual radio stars, 
even if we suppose that the greater part of our own radio noise comes 
from our own galaxy, the Milky Way. Any observer well outside the 
Milky Way should be able to detect the radio emission just as we, who 
are situated inside it, can do. Such an argument received strong experi- 
mental support when a group of radio-astronomers in Manchester noted 
a relatively faint, but quite detectable, emission from the Andromeda 
nebula, which is a neighbouring stellar island colony of our own. 
Further work, at Manchester and Cambridge, has revealed appreciable 
radio emission from other nebulae not far from our own galaxy. It is 
clear that, in such cases, we are probably detecting their internally 
generated radio noise from the outside. 


Radio Stars or Radio Nebulae? 


But the problem of the much more powerful sources remained. Where 
were they, why were they so powerful, and were they, basically, radio 
stars or radio nebulae? Again it was a case for more refined experiments 
which would enable their positions to be found with greater precision 
and give some notion of their sizes. I might mention here, in passing, 
that workers in Sydney, Australia, under the lead of J. G. Bolton, had 
already tentatively identified one radio star with the Crab nebula, a 
diffuse, expanding cloud of gas which represents the remains of a 
stellar explosion, visible news of which reached the earth, according to 
Chinese records, on July 4, A.D. 1054. So this was another radio source 
identifiable with a visible object, but it was of abnormal type, the 
ancient relic of a supernova eruption. 

The real attack on the identification of the two major radio sources, 
those in Cassiopeia and Cygnus, depended on the more accurate identi- 
fication of their positions. In 1951 some new determinations were made 
by F. G. Smith at Cambridge and the results were communicated to 
the optical astronomers with an invitation to search afresh the parts of 
the sky in question. In the spring of 1952, a new and intensive optical 
search was therefore undertaken by Baade and Minkowski, at Mount 
Palomar, using the 200-inch Hale telescope and the 48-inch Schmidt 
telescope. As a result of this meticulous search, two entirely unknown 
objects were discovered in the universe. The Cassiopeia radio source was 
found to be associated with a diffuse cloud of luminous gas, situated 
within our own galaxy, and possessed of unique characteristics. The 
tenuous matter of which it is composed is concentrated in a number of 
fine filaments which are in the most violent motion. From a study of 
the colour of the light emitted by different parts of the same filament 
it is concluded that the velocities of such movement are of the order of 
several thousand kilometres per second. The origin of this gaseous cloud 
is unknown for it seems impossible to regard it as yet another supernova 
explosion. ¢ 

The source in Cygnus, which you will remember was the one which 
first gave the clue to the possibility of radio stars, was found to be an 
entirely different type of object. Here the source of the radio waves was 
identified with another exceptional object which is considered to be» 
two island colonies—two extra-galactic nebulae—in collision. More- 
over, the distance away of this compound group of stars is estimated 
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as being such that it requires 100 million years for the light and the 


radio waves generated in it to travel to us here on the earth. It is rather 


a humbling thought that it is only during the last sixty years of that 
travel that human beings have managed to learn how to produce radio 
waves and receive them. Now when a collision of two nebulae takes 
place it is considered that the stars of one island colony will pass freely 
between those of the other. On the other hand, the more extensive 
inter-stellar materials of the two island colonies will meet in collision, 
which will result in high excitation of the gaseous atoms of which this 
material is composed. 

One must suppose that, in both the radio source in Cassiopeia and 
the colliding nebulae in Cygnus, the high gaseous velocities give rise 
to this intense radio emission, although the detailed mechanism by 
which it all comes about is not understood. These identifications were 
finally confirmed by observations in Manchester, Sydney, and Cam- 
bridge using still more refined methods of finding the sizes of these 
radio sources. The results of all three radio-observatories were gratify- 
ingly consistent and were published simultaneously last December. In 
all cases it was found that the radio sources examined were definitely 
much bigger than simple stars and therefore corresponded to the sizes 
of the objects observed optically. 


New Discoveries of Great Interest 

The accurate location of these radio sources in the universe—we must 
now, I think, drop the term ‘radio stars ’—has therefore led to new 
discoveries of great astronomical interest. Two unknown objects of 
unique character have been identified in the heavens, as a result of clues 
from the radio side; and it is to be expected that future accurate 
measurements of the positions of these cosmic radio-emitters will lead, in 
turn, to the discovery of other visual objects of uncommon types. I 
should explain that the discovery of these rare objects by direct visual 
search with large optical telescopes would require quite prohibitive 
effort. The radio-telescope has therefore shown itself to be an important 
adjunct to the world’s greatest optical telescope. But, in addition, there 
is a further and far-reaching possibility. It is the astronomer’s ideal 
to reach, with optical ranging, the hypothetical limit of the expanding 
universe, the distance where the extra-galactic nebulae are receding 
from us with the velocity of light. So far he has reached very approxi- 
mately half-way. But the fact that, already, the second most intense 
radio source can be detected without difficulty at a distance equal to 
one-tenth of the maximum distance plumbed by the 200-inch telescope 
suggests that it may, in time, be possible to detect sources at greater 
distances by radio than by optical means. 

But, in any case, the more detailed radio mapping of the radio 
Sources in the heavens must go on; for, as you will have gathered, we 
are still without an explicit solution of the original’ problem which 
started it all off, namely the rough over-all correlation of the distribu- 
tion of radio noise with the general structure of the Milky Way. Much 
progress in these matters can, I am sure, be expected from the operation 
of two large British radio-telescopes. Professor A. C. B. Lovell’s group 
is constructing a large steerable paraboloid of 250 feet diameter at 
Jodrell Bank, a station of the University of Manchester, which will be 
the largest single radio-telescope in the world and available for a great 
variety of investigations; while the large interferometric radio-telescope, 
recently completed at Cambridge, for work by M. Ryle and his 
associates, is already yielding entirely new results i in the detailed map- 
ping of radio sources. 

The radio-astronomical story is therefore far from being fully told, 
but even already one can record achievements in these three centres of 
Cambridge, Sydney, and Manchester—partly in competition and partly 
in collaboration—worthy to be ranked with the greatest feats in the art 
of experiment. 


‘Other Values and Other Experiences’ 

I have tried to show how science, pursued for its own sake, can 
enlarge men’s horizons and invest the world with deeper significance. 
As an exercise we can claim it to be one of the most complex and far- 
ranging of our mental experiences. But we must not forget that there 
are other values and other experiences. At the opposite pole from our 
Scientific endeavour there are the ways of thought which do not change, 
whose concern is with what is mot new, with the things that will not be 
superseded; and today we stand in need of these enduring and sustain- 
ing values of the spirit more than ever. We well know that in the field 
of science our work will in due course be probably out-dated and 
certainly surpassed. At any one moment we may have only a precarious 
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hold on a temporary truth and our consciousness. of this e ever urges. a 
us to seek fresh truths and new understandings. I fear that, in doing — 
so, we may lose sight of other aspects of life which have their values 
too. For there is a virtue in contentment, in being satisfied with what 
we already have, which we shall nor learn from science. Our vocation, 

in other words, cannot be the whole of life for it cannot satisfy all our 

needs. Nevertheless, I hope I have represented it fairly as no unim- 

portant or unworthy part of it. For we scientists are specially fortunate 

in this, that our vocation can never be simply an occupation; it is by its 

very nature more than that—a dedication to an end. 

It often seems to me that what we lack in the world today is not so 
much the impulse to dedication as the opportunity for it. This, at least, 
the scientist need never lack; the opportunity is open to him everywhere 
“to strive, to seek, to find and not to yield’. To those words of Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses I would add the words which Dante, long before, put 
into the mouth of the same Ulysses, when he encourages his crew to 
venture with him, beyond the further point of the known world: 

O, brothers, who through a hundred thousand dangers have reached 
the West, deny not, to this brief vigil of your senses that remains, ex- 
perience of the unpeopled world behind the sun. Consider your origin: 
you were not formed to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and 
knowiedge. 

To Ulysses and to Dante ‘experience of the unpeopled world behind 
the sun’ meant, of course, the adventure of voyaging out into the 
Atlantic, where the sun set and the world came to an end. Tonight, 
as I have tried to show, the scientist has commissioned the words to 
take on a different—and, indeed, a quite literal—meaning. 

But .we must still ask ourselves what it is that urges men to do these 
things, and our answer must surely be that it is the challenge of it all. 
Why should anyone want to climb Mount Everest? Simply, I suggest, 
because it is there—as a challenge of the unknown and the unaccom- 
plished, a challenge to spirit and body, now so gloriously met by Hillary 
and Tensing. In its different setting, the pursuit of science also presents 
to the human mind an enduring challenge on an endless frontier, quite 
apart from the material enrichment of mankind to which it may 
incidentally give rise. ‘The work may be hard, the discipline severe ’, 
as Lord Rayleigh said on an occasion similar to this, nearly seventy 
years ago, ‘but the interest never fails and great is the privilege of 
achievement ’.—Home Service 


Check 


My move, Sir? Oh, I am sorry, I thought it was yours. 

To tell you the truth, my condition is somewhat shaken, 
When I think of so much I have lost for so little cause, « 
And; worse, the things that I missed that I should have taken. 


I am depressed, when I look around at the board, 

To see your predominance over my shrunken forces, 

To see my land, that was once so deep and broad, 
Domineered by your castles and prancing pitiless horses. 


Your bishops are gone, it is true; for somehow I found 
Their oblique advances not terribly hard to predict. 
But the military promptly got control of the ground 
And threaten me worse. Frankly, I think I am licked. 


I might tilt at your heart in a desperate last attack, 

But my zeal would be such, I should surely forget to defend, 
Which you would not fail to observe, and behind my back 
Level your pieces, to corner me in the end. 


Is it worth fighting on? I am rather inclined to’doubt it. 
But strategy grows to a habit as douce as drink, 

And the fact is, I should be terribly lost without it, 
And what I should do in its place, I hate to think. 


So have at you, Sir, in a modified sort of way. 

Absurd to pretend that I relish the thought of dying, 
But my dignity holds; for if you should trap me today, 
It might be best to protest I was really not trying. 


JoHN HOLMSTROM — 
—From ‘ First Reading’ (Third Programme) 
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ONSERVATIVES are Often accused of belonging to the 

stupid party, and some of them, while not admitting of course 

that they are stupid, are worried about the amount of publicity 

given to their various left-wing rivals. You hear complaints 
that the most glib and popular broadcasting comes from the left wing 
and that too high a proportion of writers are anti-Conservative. This is 
an old complaint, going back at least as far as early Victorian days, 
when it was said that the Conservatives made history but left the Whigs 
to write it. I belong to no party, but as a 
student of history and politics I do not 
believe that Conservatives are more stupid 
than Liberals or Labour men. But I do 
think it is true to say that their full case 
has been less widely heard and appreciated 
in recent years than have those of other 
parties. 

Why this is so is a political and social 
fact well worth analysis. It is a development 
that, above all others, makes the career of 
the old Conservative Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, who died half a century ago, on 
August 22, 1903, highly topical and relevant 
to our present discontents. Lord Salisbury, 
who was the grandfather of the present 
Cabinet Minister, had a remarkably long 
innings in power. He was Prime Minister 
altogether for nearly fourteen years, and 
that is a longer spell than even Gladstone 
had, or any other nineteenth-century states- 
man, except Lord Liverpool. No Prime 
Minister since Lord Salisbury’s time has 
been so long in office, or has sat-in the 
House of Lords. He became a legend long 
before he died. When Sir Winston Churchill 
was a young Hussar officer he saw the poli- 
tical scene dominated by ‘ venerable, august 
Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister since God 
knew when’. But the legend has faded. I 
doub: if very many people today, who are 
not specially interested in history, have a 
clear picture in their minds of what 
Salisbury stood for. 

He was never a dramatic figure like 
Gladstone or Disraeli. There was nothing 
theatrical about him. He was genuinely 
bored by the limelight, which ninety-nine statesmen out of 100 go out 
of their way to follow round the public stage. His contemporaries, not 
least his working-class contemporaries, had a great affection for him, ° 
because they regarded him as absolutely honest and trustworthy. What 
is more, he was an eccentric, individualist character. People enjoyed 
stories of how he was so absent-minded that he forgot the names of 
members of his own Cabinet, of how he loved pottering about at 
Hatfield, wearing old clothes and experimenting with the new-fangled 
electric light. But by the time he won this reputation he was getting on 
in years. When Sir Winston Churchill. described him in the phrase 
I have just quoted, the eighteen-nineties had arrived; Salisbury had 
been in Parliament, first in the Commons and then in the Lords, since 
before the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

It was his early period in politics that moulded him into the shape - 
that has a special significance today. For he lived through that forgotten 
period of great controversies, tremendous debates, and searching books 
and articles that centred on the extension of the franchise and the 
approach to universal suffrage, to democracy as we now know it. We 
know it so well that we take it for granted. We assume, without question, 
that to have handed political power over to the masses, to have given 
the vote to everyone grown up, or more or less grown up, without 
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qualification by education or property tests, is, indisputably, a perfect 
method of government. 

To challenge this in 1953 is to lay oneself open to the charge of being 
in favour of dictatorship either of the nazi-fascist type or by commun- 
ism. The statesmen and the constitutional theorists of Salisbury’s youth 
and young manhood were neither fascist nor communist. They were 
liberal-minded men. But they had the gravest doubts about the long- 
term consequences of universal suffrage. As each proposal for giving 
votes to more people came up, it was 
anxiously examined, and the young Salis- 
bury took a leading part—a fighting one— 
in these examinations. He was not yet head 
of his family at that time. He was just 
Lord Robert, a younger son of the house ° 
of Cecil. He had to earn his living by 
journalism. He had to do so the more 
actively because he had married a lady who 
proved to be the ideal wife, but who was 
not his father’s choice. This stimulated him 
to work, and he wrote—what he would not 
otherwise probably have bothered to do—a 
series of critical articles on parliamentary 
reform: and he reinforced them in spoken 
debate. The gist of his argument was that 
he trusted the working man just as much 
as, and no more than, he trusted any other 
member of any other class in society. He 
belonged to the then vocal school of thought 
that maintained that if you establish a 
democracy you must in due season reap the 
fruits of democracy, among which will be 
extravagant expenditure, discontent in 
meeting it, rash wars, humiliating insecurity 
of property and of liberty—the whole cul- 
minating in a reaction to despotism. 

You will, said these anxious forward- 
looking critics, get a complete divorce be- 
tween power and responsibility. Salisbury 
prophesied that the rich will pay all the 
taxes and the poor will make all the laws. 
The great object of all constitution making, 
he thought, should be to prevent any 
majority tyrannising over a minority, any 
class dominating over another. We have 
heard, he once exclaimed, a great deal too 
much about the working classes, as though they were different from 
other Englishmen. What grounds have we for the fond belief that if 
we trust them with power they will be proof against the temptations 
to which every other class which has been exposed to them has suc- 
cumbed? That is to say, they will see that legislation is designed tc 
serve their own selfish interests without regard to the long-term weifare 
of the state. The habitual omnipotence of the majority will silence all 
preachers of self-restraint. 

Government by mass vote, which was what democracy came to, 
would not lead to freedom and progress. To think that it would was 
to fall a victim to an old fallacy. The man who first connected 
the words ‘freedom’ and ‘ progress’ with the word ‘ democracy’ did 
an inestimable service to the democratic cause. Political equality 
Salisbury dismissed as being worse than a folly. It was a chimera, It 
is idle, he thought, to discuss whether it ought to exist, for as a matter 
of fact it never does. Whatever may be the written text of a constitu- 
tion the multitude always will have leaders among them, and those 
leaders not selected by themselves. They may set up the pretence of 
political equality if they will. They can delude themselves with the 
belief in its existence. But the only consequence will be that they will 
have bad leaders instead of good. Every community has natural leaders 
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to whom they will instinctively defer, if they are not misled by an 
insane passion for equality. Whether a few of these leaders are decorated 
by honorary titles or enjoy hereditary privileges is a matter of secondary 
moment. But woe to the community that disposes of them altogether. 

It is not that there will be any difficulty in filling up their places. 
There will always be an abundant supply of candidates for power, men 
after the glittering prizes. They will not seek it as a public duty, but 
for the pay, for the good things that come from lobbying. They will 
not be of the material of which statesmen and legislators are made. 
They will be good electioneerers, clever wire-pullers, smart men to coin 
the largest gain out of any popular sentiment of the day. Of the higher 
forms of mental culture and, still more, of the higher instincts of 
patriotism and honour, they will be absolutely devoid. He held that it 
was impossible to combine government by numbers with government 
by the best men. First-rate men will not canvass mobs, and, if they 
did, the mobs would not elect the first-rate men. 

That is a summary of the doctrine held by Salisbury in the 
early phase of his public life. He sometimes expressed it, as you will 
have heard, with exaggeration, in order to score a debating point. But 
he was by no means a lone reactionary. Bagehot, who was an economist 
and far to the left of Salisbury, expressed similar doubts which were 
sincerely held by many moderate, thoughtful. men. They were worried 
about what would happen when the people had been enfranchised and 
came to know their own power. What they feared was that all political 
parties would bid for the support of the working man, which would 
mean, in practice, turning vox populi into vox diaboli. “1 am exceed- 
ingly afraid’, Bagehot said, ‘of the ignorant multitude of the new 
constituencies ’. Their supremacy in the state would mean the supremacy 
of ignorance over instruction and of numbers over knowledge. Above 
all, these men-saw, as the central weakness of democracy, that a people 
never hears censure of itself. 


Outmoded Sentiments 

Such sentiments may sound absurdly old fashioned and out-moded. 
A modern politician who uttered them, even in tactfully bowdlerised 
language, might be committing political suicide. If he said that the 
mass voter has proved as selfish as was the privileged voter who came 
before him, he might be howled down, or laughed off the platform. 
Again, if he said that pedantic desire for equality was harming effi- 
ciency, that the economic health no less than the cultural vitality of the 
nation depends on some men being better off than others, he would be in 
trouble again. But would he be wrong? I do not say that he would be 
right. I am not taking sides in this talk, but what I do say is that, if 
he did say those things, if the grave, high-minded debates of Salisbury’s 
and Bagehot’s days were revived, they would raise an approving echo 
in the minds of many thousands of individual men and women today, 
in all walks of life, all age brackets, and at every level of prosperity. 
The reason why some at least of these misgivings are canvassed freely 
enough in private conversation but are taboo in the columns of Hansard 
and at general elections is plain enough. 

Salisbury and Bagehot and the rest of them were certainly right 
on one point. It is without doubt true that a people never hears censure 
of itself, except in the most general and soothingly fashioned terms, 
which take all the sting out of them. When you have a political system 
that has handed the power over to the people, you have to face this 
grave handicap. Sooner or later, if your society is to flourish, you have 
to get round it. The divine right of the common man, which was what 
Salisbury foresaw as the coming orthodoxy, is as dangerous and as 
heretical, by common-sense standards, as is the divine right of kings. 
Salisbury foresaw this, but, always keeping a keen eye on what was 
happening, he noted that it was not coming as quickly as had been 
expected in his youth. So he settled down to mark time. He was not 
unduly alarmed, for he had a deep confidence in his countrymen. He 
felt sure that, though hard political times lay ahead, they would make 
their chosen system work. 

He was never one for meeting trouble half way. The full consequences 
of universal suffrage did not begin to be felt in his lifetime. So he 
busied himself in foreign affairs, gaining a great reputation for real- 
polittk in Europe, and adding vastly to British possessions in Africa. 
At home, he largely contented himself with keeping a balance and 
restraining such hotheads as Lord Randolph Churchill, who tried, and 
failed, to impose on their party a somewhat nebulous scheme of Tory 
democracy. Salisbury was a realist who held that once a policy has 
been accepted, there is no going back on it. His strongly critical attitude 
towards the constitutional changes that he had unsuccessfully opposed 
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did not make him wish to upset them. There was, as he saw, no case 
for putting the engine into reverse. What he was anxious about was to 
keep it on the rails. The task was comparatively easy in his day. How 
skilfully he managed it has been brought out by his biographers. He 
was lucky in having, among his large family, a daughter, Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil, who proved to be an artist of unusual power in biography. 
Unfortunately, she died before finishing the life of her father. So there 
is a gap in his last phase which will, one day, I hope, be filled at length. 
But the whole life has been told in a single volume*, published this 
summer, and its author, Captain Kennedy, has achieved a feat of 
scholarly compression, done in a most readable way. 

Much that Salisbury spoke and wrote is worth studying. For he was 
always direct and never pompous or involved. He once described a life 
of Pitt, written by an ecclesiastical pundit, as being marked by the 
solemn emptiness of which the bishop is an acknowledged master. 
Salisbury’s own talk was never empty—generally provocative. He had 
no respect for ‘experts’, and here the old Victorian’ aristocrat speaks 
the same language that you may hear, today, when common men and 
women ate together round the home fireside or in any small, un- 
inhibited informal gathering. He said: “If you believe the doctors, 
nothing is wholesome; if you believe the theologians, nothing is inno- 
cent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe. They all require to 


have their strong wine diluted by a very large admixture of common 


sense ’. Is that a Victorian Blimp speaking? 

Salisbury seems to me of especial value at the moment because his 
beliefs are so contrary to what is now fashionable. When Labouchere, 
one of the enfants terribles of late Victorian journalism and politics, 
was examining a then fashionable left-wing argument, which he 
happened to support, he remarked of it, in his irrepressible way, ‘ Wel! 
of course, I think we are right, but whether we are or not, we’ve got 
all the bunkum on our side’. The left- wing spokesmen today, whether 
they will prove to be right or wrong in the perspective of history, 
indisputably do have most of the bunkum on their side. That is why 
I suggest that this anniversary of Salisbury’s death is worth thinking 
about. He gives you a sovereign corrective to the myth of the impec- 
cable common man.—Third Programme 


Two hundred years ago, in June 1753, Gibbon, aged sixteen, was re- 
ceived into the Roman Church and within a fortnight was dispatched 
to Lausanne by his outraged father to think again. This exile was 
the most crucial point in a curiously blended life: It went far to make 
the youth a scholar and a citizen of the world. It is a pleasant coincidence 
that with this bicentenary there should appear Mr. Michael Joyce’s judi- 
cious study, Edward Gibbon (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), presented in the more 
kindly manner that has prevailed once the old assumption was abandoned , 
that an infidel must in some ways, if not all, be a bad man. Of course 
Gibbon was fat and foppish, prone to smirking innuendoes, and discon- 
certingly brilliant—qualities all making targets for malice and envy. He 
may have been ‘an inglorious and shabby lover’; nevertheless, he had 
the lifelong devotion of friends eminently worth while, including several 
ladies, among them Mme. Necker, née Curchod. With them he showed 
himself loyal and attentive, gay and humorous. A perfect lamb? Lambs 
do not have such very, very sharp and swift claws. 

This feline levity—rather than the ‘solemn sneer ’—was devoted un- 
relentingly to exposing the incredible and the discrepancy between the 
solemn professions of the devout and their sorry actions. More seriously, 
Gibbon established the historian’s right to treat religion as secular history. 
He himself was a man of honour founded on the ancient philosophies, 
and he did not disparage Christian ethics, or virtue, when he found it. 
He was above all scrupulously fair in his use of evidence. In an industrial 
age where, as soon as a new model appears, the old are discarded, the ques- 


‘ tion will arise whether an old history like The Decline and Fall is still 


worth reading. Mr. Joyce is well informed on the history of history and 
his affirmative answer is convincing. To take one point only, while scholars 
continue to propound reasons for the Empire’s decline, it is worth recalling : 
that Gibbon, who had viewed the problem with the acutest thought, came 
to a last reflection that, instead of enquiring why the Empire fell, we 
should be surprised that it lasted so long, and to us so accustomed to 
witness the impermanence of political systems this may seem almost the 
last word. Moreover, G:bbon con-tantly rises above his specific narrative to 
contemplat> tne strength and weakness of all humanity. An instance of 
this vitality is involved in Mr. Joyce’s suggestion that Gibbon’s portrait 
of the ideal man of action made a lasting impression on Sir Winston 
Churchill, who is known to have devoured The Decline and Fall when a 
subaltern of Hussars at Bangalore. In any case, Gibbon’s influence has long 
been apparent in the Prime Minister’s style. In a discerning: appraisement- 
of Gibbon’s art Mr. Joyce particularly mentions ‘ his power—the sign 
manual of literary genius—of hitting upon the word that is at the same 
time unexpected and inevitable’. L 
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N his account of a friend’s garden near Bath, in 1718 (a garden 
with a canal whereon two swans ‘ continually waft themselves with 
Grandeur’), Stephen Switzer describes what he calls a Windsor 
Seat, sited on top of a mount. The seat is ‘ contriv’d to turn round 
any Way either for the Advantage of Prospect or to avoid the Incon- 
veniences of Wind or Sun’. Upon such a seat might a gardener rest 
and look about him and take stock of the way that he had come. And 
it is in such a seat as this—in the sun, out of the wind—that one 
imagines Switzer writing; not indoors in the company 
of those he scathingly calls ‘ Closet Paper Engineers ’, 
who mill out their pretty plans regardless of site or 
contour, but out in the open and looking down upon a 
well-ordered world. ‘I never in my life did see’, he 
murmurs, ‘so agreeable a place for the sublimest 
Studies as this is in the Summer’. 

He writes. He tells us of his apprenticeship with 
London and Wise, the royal gardeners, at their Kensing- 
ton nurseries and with Wise at Blenheim. He sees 
George London planting yards of tortuous box in the 
Dutch manner at Hampton Court for William III, and 
later helps Henry Wise dig it all up again for Queen 
Anne. “ater still, he sees Charles Bridgman partnering 
and then supplanting Wise, as keeper of the royal 
gardens; and he has something to say about them all. 
London and Wise, he notes, were in too much of a 
hurry and altogether too fond of peopling the isle with 
greens from their nurseries; while Bridgman attempted 
‘an incomprehensible vastness . . . his Fancy could not 
be bounded ’. 

Switzer is proud of his education—‘none of the 
meanest’, he says, ‘ for one of my profession ’"—allowing 
him as it does frequent quotation from the Georgics. 
He has strong feelings about trees both young and old, 
‘having always a particular Regard to large old Oaks, 
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Part of a project of Switzer’s for a majestic park, with farmland contiguous to formal pools large 
enough for schooners: from his Ichnographia Rustica, 1742 
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Father of English Gardening 


DAVID GREEN on Stephen Switzer 


Beech and such like Trees; in which case one would as soon fire one’s 
House as cut them down, since ’tis the work of so many years, I may 
say Ages, to rear them again’. He has a good eye, a good memory, and 
a pleasingly unorthodox pen. Though at Blenheim his job brings him 
little money (ten shillings a week, in fact) he misses nothing that is going 
on while palace and bridge are building. He watches the buttressing of 
Woodstock Manor while the Duchess clamours for its destruction, and, 
later, in his Nobleman, Gentleman, and Gardener’s Recreation (1715), 


ee recommends that, ‘ the Erection of all Lodges, 
5 Granges and other Buildings that Gentlemen 


are obliged to build for Conveniency’ should 
take the form of ‘some antiquated Place... 
more beautiful than the most curious Architec- 
ture’. For “to Noble and Ingenuous Natures a 
Piece of Ruin is more entertaining than the 
most beautiful Edifice; and the sorrowful Re- 
flections they draw from the Soul ascend the 
very Heav’ns’. 

But then the question arises: how far is 
Switzer prepared to go? How natural does he 
think a garden ought to be? What he says 
sounds commonsensical enough. ‘ Some little 
parts near the house’ he is prepared to leave in 
a formal pattern; ‘ but as the owner goes farther 
off’, he continues, ‘it will not be unpleasant 
for him to fall into natural Coppices, Paddocks, 
Corn Fields; and a little Gravel or Sand Walk 
looks there as pleasant as anything. . . . For 
whatever some may think of magnificence’, he 
adds, ‘there is an inexpressible pleasure in 
Natural Twinings and private Walks to a 
quiet, thoughtful, studious Mind’. 

As he dwells upon the delights of the wild 
wood and the cornfield we picture an early 
attempt at the ferme ornée, something on the 
lines of Shenstone’s meek arcady at The 
Leasowes, a park so pastoral as to be all but 
indistinguishable from the surrounding country- 
side; but the plates Switzer himself publishes 
are quite another thing. 
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His parterres are plain enough. Instead of boxwork or floral em- 
broidery, which he despises, there are plain mats of grass. Round them 
runs the traditional raised walk, backed with elms instead of clipped 
hedges; and then beyond. the parterre there is a canal and various 
asymmetrical compartments containing a mount, a labyrinth, a statue, 
fountains, grottoes, obelisks, and so on. The labyrinth is a great 
favourite of Switzer’s and he supplies patterns ‘ with as great a number 
of Stops therein and disappointments as possible’. His most ingenious 
labyrinth has ‘six different Entrances whereof there is but one that 
leads to the Center, and that is attended with some difficulties and a 
great many Stops’. 


The * Correspondence’ throtgh the Estate 

The main paths of his plans are straight-and radiate through odd- 
shaped little fields to be treated as farmland. There is a twisting rivulet 
and, most important, a twisting footpath which forms wnat he calls the 
correspondence through the whole estate. Such a path, he insists, is 
indispensable to the owner, who may thus walk round and across his 
property ‘in his Night Gown and Slippers and visit all his Affairs 
either late at Night or early in the Morning (the chief Times either 
for Business or Pleasure in the whole Day) without either Dirt or Dew’. 

“I was always a Promoter of this Farm-like Way of Gardening’, 
says Switzer, ‘before it was used by anybody in any place in Great 
Britain, and must still think it not only the most profitable but the 
most pleasurable of any Kind of Gardening . . . It is really the truest 
and best Way of Gardening in the World and such as the politest and 
best Genius of all Antiquity delighted in’. At the same time, he 
appreciates that not every gardener may wish to turn farmer. Some 
gardens are too small; others must have their grandeur. In deference 
to the magnifico, then, he slips in a plan for a park enriched with three 
formal pools of such size that upon each floats a three-masted schooner. 

High flights for a gardener; and indeed it was by no means on their 
account that Switzer came to be called (as have several others) the 
father of English gardening. Le Notre, offered a-coat of arms by Louis 
XIV, is said to have stipulated the inclusion of a spade, since to that 
and to royal favour he owed everything. Switzer willingly steps down 
from his mount and, as they say in our village, gets in among it, and 
digs, and thinks, and digs some more. And then he goes back and picks 
up his pen and writes in the margin: ‘ Why so little said of Dung? ’ The 
answer is, of course, that he will have a great deal to say about it later 
on. And sure enough, in the third volume of Ichnographia Rustica, he 
deals at length with every form of ‘amendment’ from sawdust, hair of 
beasts, and rags, to soap, soot, pot-ashes and pigeon’s dung. 

Switzer’s bonnet buzzes with strange bees. As a man of the transition 
he reflects alternately the old world and the new, so that at one 
moment he appears, as in many ways he was, far in advance of his 


time; at another he is naively groping in an old dunghill to find mush- ~ 


room-shaped dung which is miraculously to produce, in the fullness of 
time, a heavy crop of mushrooms. Mushrooms he takes as strong 
evidence for spontaneous creation. He can only think, he says, that 
“many plants had their Original from the lymphatick Juices of the 
Earth, impregnated as they were by the coelestial Virtues of the Sun; 
and that they owed their Birth to the Nature of the Soil where they 
grew, rather than to transplanted seeds’. 

And then, just as one is thinking of consigning Ichnographia Rustica 
to the shelf labelled superstitious and antiquated, the author becomes 
perfectly sensible and practical. One whole book he devotes to the 
fruit garden, another to the kitchen garden, and in chapter after chapter 
of yet another work he applies himself helpfully to the improvement 
of arable land. Here his matter grows technical, but even amid his 
most solemn passages some refreshing prejudice, some bright abomina- 
tion lightens the page. Scots gardeners, for example, those ‘ Northern 
lads which by the Help of a little Learning and a great deal of Impu- 
dence invade the Southern Provinces, where the natural Benignity of 
this warmer Climate has such a wonderful influence on them that one 
of them knows or at least pretends to know more in one twelve month 
than a.laborious, honest South Countryman does in seven years *, And 
woman gardeners: ‘There seems something about them’, muses 
Switzer, ‘ of the supernatural ’. Even flowers themselves this father of 
gardening chooses to call ‘trifling and fading Beauties, little busy 
Employs fit for the narrow limits of a City garden’, but lost amid the 
majestic sweeps of an estate. 

For statues, on the other hand— one of the noblest ornaments of our 
best gardens and plantations ’—he has a great fondness and thinks it 
shameful that the best we can usually show in our gardens are ‘ leaden 
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Jame Copies’ of the noble figures of Italy wheres so he mndeeende 
they line the very highway. Besides, we are forever mixing our mytho-— 
logy and making mock of the gods by setting in Neptune’s hand a 
trident like a cart-filler, and sending Mars to Venus’ bower, in full 
armour. Now how would it be, suggests Switzer, to found an academy, 
“a Nursery of young ingenious Men, which when they have learnt to 
Draw and Carve well, might be distributed among the Nobility and 
Gentry, who most of them stand in great need of these noble Decora- 
tions of Statues about their Country Seats? With four or five Masons 
and as many or more Carvers continually at work, ’tis inconceivable ’, 
he declares, ‘ what a Show such a number of Men would make in four 
or five Years time, and the. Expense in keeping no more than that of 
other common Servants, Wages excepted’. Yet on second thoughts, 
they might well justify even better treatment. Yes, let them, he says, 
have a little place to- themselves ‘and such a handsome preparation of 
Meat, Drink, and Lodging as is convenient, with such an Allowance 
of sound Country Food as may refresh their Labours; but this ought to 
be as far as possible from all Tipling-Houses, the Bane of all Ingenuity 

.’. With that one proviso, these ingenious and cossetted young men 
would, he felt sure, strive to outdo each other; and ‘ being under the 
Care of some solid, sober Man, what might not be expected from them 
in a few Years? ’ What, indeed? : 

But Switzer is irresistibly quotable. Yet for all his writing (and 
besides his many books he ran a magazine called The Practical Hus- 
bandman and Planter), of himself he says little. We know that at 
Millbank he ran a small nursery, and in Westminster Hall, At the Sign 
of the Flower Pot, he kept a stall. But of his personal condition and 
fortune we get nothing more than vague hints as to ‘ the Pressures of 
a very narrow Fortune and the Ruffles of an ill-natur’d World’. Yet, 
like Vanbrugh, he is not one to drop his spirits at every rebuff. Head 
down he battles on against all those demons—weeds, weather, critics— 
that have ever beset the writer and the gardener, and still manages 
to fling over his shoulder an envoi to posterity. 

“Go and prosper, then’, is his final benediction, ‘ye illustrious 
Lovers of Gard’ning. Exercise there will be enough, till this and all 
other Arts shall be swallowed up in the Ruins of this tottering World, 
and Nature herself shall breathe out her last Gasp; till you, happy Souls, 
shall every one have received the Reward of your Virtuous Labour. 
And this which has been the utmost of your Ambition Here, shall be 
fully compleated in the more durable and unbounded Felicities of a 
joyful Hereafter ’.—Third Programme 


The Circuit of Love _ 


The charge explodes within the heart 
and hollows out the man; 

keen is the shell’s exploring pain, 
bright where the dark core ran. 


The shell drives on with heedless power, 
stubborn as thunder rain; 

brimmed with its force the man, compelled, 
dies and is born again. 


Caught in the cyclic flash of love, 
the darkness-latticed light, 

victim of strength beyond its frame, 
the self transforms to flight 


and flowing fields of pain all points 
that marked the selfhood’s form, 

in ceaseless circuit turning, bound 
like hail within the storm. 


What can break the circuit of love? s 
What anguish has the skill? . 

Can I endure this tension’s charge 
that melts the core of will? 


Can I remain my own hard rock? 
Remain still sure, alone? 

My self explodes in fire and force, 
is dust and splintered stone. ‘ eee 
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Problems of Communist Language 


The first of two talks by J. M. CAMERON 


NY form of words which appears to say something of impor- 
tance about human life and about the world seems in one 
way very simple and in another way very complicated. This 
is plain enough if we consider poetic expressions or scientific 

"Statements. Understanding these is not simply a matter of grasping the 
syntax of sentences or the dictionary meanings of words. We can 
understand the words and have no difficulties about the syntax, and 
still be baffled. To grasp the full meaning we have to place the sentence 
or expression in its proper context, to assign it to the right family of 
sentences and expressions, to become aware of the complex of 
images, concepts, theories, historical usages, and the rest that stands 
behind the words used in this way. Such a complex gives the words 
their vast range of reference and makes them a starting point for 
speculation. 


2 
Expressions in a Wrong Complex 

Political expressions stand within a complex, just as do poetic or 
scientific expressions. And just as we can fail to receive the full impact 
of a poem or fail to see that certain problems are raised by the use of 
a piece of scientific terminology, so we can fail to grasp the meaning 

and intention of a political expression through not seeing, or not being 

familiar with, the complex to which it belongs. We may very well 
recognise the words—such words, say, as ‘democracy’, ‘ progress’, 
“compromise ’, ‘independence ’—and we may have no difficulties about 
the syntax of the expression; but we may altogether misunderstand the 
expression through putting it into the wrong complex, through assigning 
it to the wrong family of statements. This often happens when west 
Europeans are trying to understand—or think they are understanding— 
communist statements. And it often happens when communists think 
they are understanding political statements made by west Europeans. 
But as I am neither a Soviet citizen nor a communist, I am not 
concerned with this side of the misunderstanding. It is true that a great 
many communist statements strike us as patently absurd or disingenuous. 
Perhaps they are. But if, when we characterise communist statements 
in this way, we are simply drawing attention to the fact that these 
statements are odd or contradictory by the rules of western political 
grammar, we fail to grasp the problem. 

To understand what the communists are saying we have to familiarise 
ourselves with the complex that stands behind most important com- 
munist statements. This complex is partly determined by the general 
philosophy of Marx and Engels. But communism today is Bolshevism, 
with the special twist given to Bolshevism by the Stalin regime. 
Bolshevism is the interpretation and extension of Marxist theory during 
the first twenty years of this century; and it is largely the work of one 
man, Lenin; and the development-of the theory is to be traced in a 
great mass of books and pamphlets and newspaper articles published 
during these years. 

I cannot hope to give a systematic exposition of Bolshevik doctrine. 
But there are some problems that can be isolated. There are two—at 
first sight extremely puzzling—classes of communist statement that one 
can show, by referring to some elements in the complex to which they 
belong, to be not so puzzling as they seem on the surface to be. And 
there is the more general question about the relation between the 

‘ theoretical complex of Bolshevism and the real world to which, so 
communists believe, it refers. In a way, to pass from western political 
language to communist language is like passing from one world to 
another. All the same, both we and the communists live in one world. 
Such a theory as Bolshevism appeals to the facts and it must in the 
end be judged by the facts; and perhaps perish by the facts. 

The two classes of statement are these. In the first place, there are 

statements, some of them as early as the 1917 Revolution, some of 
them quite recent, which speak of the Soviet Union as ‘a lever for 
the . . . disintegration of imperialism’, of the Soviet Union coming 
out ‘even with armed force against the exploiting classes and their 
states’, of the Soviet workers as ‘the vanguard’ of the world prole- 
tariat; and so on. These we may call the revolutionary statements. Then 


there are those statements which argue that the supposed connection 
between the Soviet Union and the world revolution is a grotesque 
misunderstanding on the part of non-communist observers and that the 
Soviet Government would like nothing better than to settle down to 
“normal business relations’ with the capitalist world. 

For example, in 1936, Mr. Roy Howard asked Stalin if the Soviet 
Union had ‘to any degree abandoned their plans and intentions for 
bringing about a world revolution’. Stalin replied: ‘We never had 
any such plans or intentions’; and added that the widespread im- 
pression to the contrary. was ‘the product of a misunderstanding’. 
Again, on August 24, 1939, Jzvestia, fresh from denouncing the 
Nazis as reptiles and cannibals, commented on the recently concluded 
German-Soviet Pact in these terms: ‘Ideological differences, as well 
as differences in the political systems of both nations, cannot and 
must not stand in the way of the establishment and maintenance of 
good neighbourly relations’. Such statements as these we may call 
‘ conciliatory ’. 

When revolutionary and conciliatory statements are put side by side 
they seem to be contradictory; and the commentators resort to various 
explanations: that the conciliatory statements are designed to deceive; 
that the revolutionary statements are a ritual survival from the heroic 
age of the revolution; that talk about world revolution is for internal 
purposes and that the conciliatory statements represent the Soviet 
Government’s genuine desire to meet the west half way, and so on, up 
to the limit of the commentator’s ingenuity, There may well be some- 
thing in all these explanations; but our first task is to consider the com- 
plex ideas standing behind both classes of statement. 


Two Views by Lenin 

Two pieces of writing by Lenin strike me as relevant here. The first 
is “Compromises’, an article published on September 6 (old style), 
1917. Lenin wrote this immediately after the Provisional Government 
had suppressed the Kornilov revolt. In the Soviets, the majority, com- 
posed of Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, had swung to the left; 
and Lenin proposed in his article that the Bolsheviks should sponsor 
the slogan “ All Power to the Soviets’, and drop their demand for the 
dictatorship of the workers and the poor peasants. He argued that under 
a Soviet regime the Bolsheviks would be in a minority, but that in the 
present temper of the majority they would enjoy freedom to agitate and 
set out their views, and that this might provide the conditions under 
which the Bolsheviks could win a majority and establish a proletarian 
dictatorship. Lenin knows that some of the Bolsheviks will regard this 
change as an inadmissible compromise; and in defending the admissibility 
of this particular compromise he makes some observations on the place 
of compromise in the tactics of a revolutionary party. He points out 
that for a compromise to be acceptable, both sides must gain something. 
(The compromise is acceptable to the Bolsheviks because ‘ the tide of 
events is on our side’. And only because he believes this is so does 
Lenin propose the compromise.) Lenin’s point is that this compromise 
does not represent the sacrifice of a part of the revolutionary policy; 
neither is it simply a piece of Machiavellian deception—though Lenin 
certainly did not object to ruses in politics; compromise, in a peculiar 
situation, is another method of carrying out the revolutionary policy; 
and it can always be abandoned and denounced should the situation 
change. 

The other and more important piece of writing is Lenin’s pamphlet 
Left-Wing Communism: an Infantile Disorder—together with Imperial- 
ism and What is to be Done?, perhaps the most important of his writ- 
ings. Lenin is addressing, in the summer of 1920, some of the ultra- 
left sections of the communist parties in Europe. These had argued that 
it was wrong for communists to take part in the work of bourgeois 
parliaments and to work within non-revolutionary trade unions. Lenin 
did not agree with this view and tried to argue them out of it. He 
shows that ‘ the whole history of Bolshevism, both before and after the 
October Revolution, is full of instances of manoeuvring, temporising, 
and compromising with other parties, bourgeois parties included’. He 
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gives examples of such compromises. The most interesting and, for my” 


purpose, the most instructive, of these is the adoption by the Bolsheviks, 
at the beginning of the October Revolution, of the agrarian policy of 
the Social Revolutionaries. This policy—the division of the big estates 
among the peasants—was quite contrary to the old land nationalisation 
policy of the Bolsheviks. But it split the Social Revolutionaries; and it 


won over, at a crucial moment, the great mass of peasant opinion, — 


especially the opinion of the peasants in the army, who, as Lenin said, 
‘voted with their feet’. All this was gained by compromise. And later 
the peasant expropriators of the big estates were themselves expropriated 
by the Bolsheviks; the original programme of the Bolsheviks was in the 
end realised. 

Compromise, then, in the tactics of the Bolsheviks does not mean 
Machiavellian deception. There is an element of this, or so at least 
a Russian peasant labelled ‘ Kulak’ would have thought in the ’thirties. 
But something really is given to the other party. Lenin was prepared to 
tolerate, at the beginning of September, 1917, a non-Bolshevik majority 
in the Soviets. The peasants really were given the land. Equally, com- 
promise does not mean sacrificing a part of the revolutionary objective. 
An admissible—from the Bolshevik standpoint—compromise is the best 
way possible of advancing, in a given situation, towards the revolutionary 
objective. 

I think all this helps when we are trying to place both revolutionary 
and conciliatory statements. Most of the leading communists are so 
familiar with the kind of literature I have been quoting that it has 
become, almost organically, a part of themselves. Probably they do not 
—they do not need to—pull down Lenin on “‘ Compromises’ or brush 
up their knowledge of Left-Wing Communism, just as a scientist talking 
to us about nuclear physics and the atomic theory may not give a 
thought to Democritus or Dalton. But, in the terms I used earlier, the 
writings of Lenin and the development of Lenin’s ideas in the years 
since then stand behind every important statement they make—with a 
few interesting exceptions. And what stands behind these statements 
is what gives them their peculiar intention and meaning. 

It is therefore a mistake to say of this or that conciliatory statement 
made by the communist leaders: either they mean it—in which case we 
are delighted and we ought to meet them half way; or they are deceiving 
us—this is just conjurer’s patter designed to divert our attention from 
what is really going on. The truth is usually more complicated. They 
do mean it: but not in our language—in their own. They may be wrong, 
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they often have been wrong, in thinking a particular compromise 
will lead them towards their revolutionary objective: this depends in 
part on how the other parties to the compromise employ their time. 

All this is a plea for a better understanding of the communist posi- 
tion. But the word ‘ understanding’ has its own ambiguities. I am not 
suggesting that our failures to understand the communists spring from a 
lack of sympathy with their position and aims. It is, of course, useful 
to be able to enter imaginatively into the position of an opponent, but 
such identification of oneself with an opponent does not entail having 


an attitude of approval towards his aims. The novelist who gives us a - 


well-realised portrait of a villain or a fool does not thereby become an 
accomplice in villainy or folly. There has in one sense been too much 
sympathy with the communists on the part of liberal thinkers in the 
west—too. much good will of a rather vague and guilty sort; and 
too little study and hard thinking. This comes out most strikingly in 
the case of some of the French intellectuals grouped round the review 
Esprit. One has the impression that they are so weighed down with 
feelings of guilt inspired by defects in the social order of the west that 
they are incapable of looking dispassionately at the communist theories 
and policies. It does not follow, from the obvious fact that much in 


communism draws its power from the revulsion of god men from | 
1 


social evils, that communist theory and communist policy have, so to 
speak, a hard core of righteousness. This might be so; but it would 
have to be shown to be so by means of a cool analysis; and those who 
plead for a better understanding of communism in this sense start from 
the conviction that the hard core of righteousness is there and dispense 
themselves from showing it as a conclusion. ; 

So far I have assumed that the meaning of communist pronounce- 
ments can be ascertained only if one gets into the habit of placing them 
within the complex of Bolshevik theory and history. This seems on the 
whole true. But a new question then arises: granted that the communist 
leaders do interpret the world through the categories of Bolshevism, is it 
true that they are committed practically to Bolshevism? Let me give a 
parallel, which I hope no one will find offensive. The Judgment andthe 
Second Coming are fundamental Christian dogmas. But how many 
Christians, and I mean believing Christians, can be said to live in 
expectation of the Second Coming? Surely very few. Is it perhaps 
like this with the communist leaders? Certainly they believe in the 
world revolution. But does the world revolution belong to politics or 
to eschatology?—Third Programme 
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Bernard Shaw, the Admirable Iconoclast 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, o.™. 


ERNARD SHAW’S long life could be divided into three 

phases. In the first, which lasted till he was about forty, he 

was known to a fairly wide circle as a music critic, and to a 

much more restricted circle as a Fabian controversialist, an 
admirable novelist, and a dangerously witty enemy of humbug. Then 
came his second phase, as a writer of comedies. At first he could not 
get his plays performed, because they were not exactly like those of 
Pinero, but at last even theatrical managers realised that they were 
amusing, and he achieved a well deserved success. He had, I believe, 
cherished throughout his earlier life the hope that, when he had 
acquired an audience as a joker, he would be able effectively to deliver 
his serious message. Accordingly, in his third and last phase, he ap- 
peared as a prophet demanding equal admiration for St. Joan of 
Orleans and St. Joseph of Moscow. I knew him in all three phases, 
and in his first two I thought him both delightful and useful. In his 
third phase, however, I found that my admiration had limits. 

I heard of him first in 1890 when, as a Freshman at Cambridge, I 
met another Freshman who admired his Quintessence of Ibsenism, but I 
did not meet him until 1896 when he took part in an International 
Socialist Congress in London. I knew a great many of the German dele- 
gates, as I had been studying German Social Democracy. They regarded 
Shaw as an incarnation of Satan, because he could not resist the 
pleasure of fanning the flames whenever there was a dispute. I, how- 
ever, derived my view of him from the Webbs, and admired his Fabian 


essay in which he set to work to lead British socialism away from Marx. 
He was at this time still shy. Indeed, I think that his wit, like that of 
many famous humorists, was developed as a defence against expected 
hostile ridicule. At this time he was just beginning to write plays, and 
he came to my flat to read one of them to a small gathering of friends. 
He was white and trembling with nervousness, and not at all the for- 
midable figure that he became later. Shortly afterwards, he and I 
stayed with the Webbs in Monmouthshire while he was learning the 
technique of the drama. He would write the names of all his characters 
on little squares of paper and, when he was doing a scene, he would 
put on a chess board in front of him the names of the characters who 
were on the stage in that scene. 

At this time he and I were involved in a bicycle accident, which 
I feared for a moment might have brought his career to a premature 
close. He was only just learning to ride a bicycle, and he ran into my 
machine with such force that he was hurled through the air and 
landed on his back twenty feet from the place of the collision. How- 
ever, he got up completely unhurt and continued his ride, whereas my 
bicycle was smashed, and I had to return by train. It was a very slow 
train, and at every station Shaw with his bicycle appeared on the 


platform, put his head into the carriage and jeered. I suspect that he © 


regarded the whole incident as proof of the virtues of vegetarianism. 
Lunching with Mr. and Mrs. Shaw in Adelphi Terrace was a some- 
what curious experience. Mrs. Shaw was a very able manager and used 


, 


provide Shaw with ck a acieau vegetarian ea that the guests 
regretted their more conventional menu. But he could not resist a 
oe frequent repetition of his favourite anecdotes. Whenever he 
to his uncle who committed suicide by putting his head in a 
_ carpet-bag and then shutting it, a look of unutterable boredom used to 
appear on Mrs. Shaw’s face, and if one were sitting next to her one 
| had to take care not to listen to Shaw. This, however, did not prevent 
her from solicitude for him. I remember a luncheon at which a young 
and lovely poetess was present in the hope of reading her poems to 
Shaw. As we said goodbye, Shaw informed us that she was staying 
ehind for this purpose. Nevertheless, when we departed we found her 
mn the mat, Mrs. Shaw having manoeuvred her there by methods that 
‘I was not privileged to observe. When I learnt, not long afterwards, that 
this same lady had cut her throat at Wells because he refused to make 
| ae to her, my respect for Mrs. Shaw became even greater than 
ra ore. 


and the Webbs were all nearing eighty, they came to see me at my 
‘house on the South Downs. The house had a tower from which there 
_ was a very fine view, and all of them climbed the stairs. Shaw was 
ist and Mrs. Shaw last. All the time that he was climbing, her voice 
came up from below, calling out: ‘G.B.S., don’t talk while you’re 
Beving up the stairs! ’ But her advice was totally ineffective, and his 
mscntences flowed on quite uninterruptedly. 
| Shaw’s attack on Victorian humbug and hypocrisy was as beneficent 
_as it was delightful, and for this the English undoubtedly owe him a 
debt of gratitude. It was a part of Victorian humbug to endeavour to 
_ conceal vanity. When I was young, we all made a show of thinking 
o better of ourselves than of our neighbours. Shaw found this effort 
wearisome, and had already given it up when he first burst upon the 
world. It used to be the custom among clever people to say that Shaw 
_ Was not unusually vain, but only unusually candid. I came to think later 
on that this was a mistake. Two incidents at which I was present 
_ convinced me of this. The first was a luncheon in London in honour 
of Bergson, to which Shaw had been invited as an admirer, along with 
a number of professional philosophers whose attitude to Bergson was 
more critical. Shaw set to work to expound Bergson’s philosophy in the 
style of the preface to “ Methuselah’. In this version, the philosophy 
was hardly one to recommend itself to professionals, and Bergson mildly 
interjected, ‘Ah, no-o! It is not qvite zat! But Shaw was unabashed, 
and replied: “Oh, my dear fellow,-I understand your philosophy much 
better than you do’. Bergson clenched his fists and nearly exploded 
with rage; but, with a great effort, he controlled himself, and Shaw’s 
expository mondlogue continued. 
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Encounter with Masaryk 

The second incident was an encounter with the elder Masaryk, who 
was in London officially, and intimated through his secretary that there 
were certain people whom he would like to see at 10.0 a.m., before his 
_ official duties began. I was one of them, and when I arrived I dis- 
~ covered that the only others were Shaw and Wells and Swinnerton. 
The rest of us arrived punctually, but Shaw was late. He marched 
_ straight up to the great man and said: ‘ Masaryk, the foreign policy 
i: Czechoslovakia is all wrong’. He expounded: this theme for about 


ten minutes, and then, without waiting to hear Masaryk’s reply, he 

departed. 
_ Shaw, like many witty men, considered wit an adequate substitute 
: for wisdom. He could defend any idea, however silly, so cleverly as to 
s make those who did not accept it look like fools. I met him once at 
an ‘Erewhon Dinner’ in honour of Samuel Butler, and I- learnt with 
surprise that he accepted as gospel every word uttered by that sage, 
and even theories that could only be taken as jokes, as, for example, 
that the Odyssey was written by a woman. Butler’s influence on Shaw 
was much greater than most people realised. It was from him that 
‘Shaw acquired his antipathy to Darwin, which afterwards made him 
an admirer of Bergson. It is a curious fact that the views which Butler 
adopted, in order to have an excuse for quarrelling with Darwin, have 
become part of officially enforced orthodoxy in the U.S.S.R. Shaw’s 
contempt for science was indefensible. Like Tolstoy, he could not 
believe in the importance of anything he did not know. Wells once said 


Spe oS, 


in print that if Shaw and Pavlov were both drowning and he could 


/ save only one, he would save Pavlov. After this, there was no limit to 

what Shaw would say against Pavlov. He was passionate against 
. vivisection. I think the reason was, not any sympathy for animals, 
but a disbelief in the scientific knowledge which vivisection is held to 
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provide. His vepeceanienh also, I think, was not due to humanitarian 
motives, but rather to his ascetic impulses, to which he gave full 
expression in the last act of ‘ Methuselah’. 

Shaw was at his best as a controversialist. If there was anything 
silly or anything insincere about his opponent, Shaw would seize on it 
unerringly, to the delight of all those who were on his side in the 
controversy. At the beginning of the first world war he published his 
“Common Sense about the War’. Although he did not write as a 
pacifist, he infuriated most patriotic people by refusing to acquiesce 
in the hypocritical high moral tone of the Government and its followers. 
He was entirely praiseworthy in this sort of way, until he fell a victim 
to adulation of the Soviet Government and suddenly lost the power of 
criticism and of seeing through humbug if it came ‘from Moscow. 
Excellent as he was in controversy, he was not nearly so good when 
it Came to setting forth his own opinions, which were somewhat chaotic 
until in his last years he acquiesced in systematic Marxism. Shaw had 
many qualities which deserve great admiration. He was completely 
fearless. He expressed his opinions with equal vigour whether they were 
popular or unpopular. He was merciless towards those who did not 
deserve mercy—but sometimes, also, to those who did deserve it. In 
sum, one may say that he did much good and a certain amount of 
harm. As an iconoclast he was admirable, but as an eikon rather less so. 

—Home Service 


The Omens of Disaster 


There have been all the usual signs: 

The crack in the ceiling, rust 

On the suspension-bridge, the crossed lines 
- Of communication, a bee in the dust 

Of March. We have learned to ignore 

The untimely flower, the rain 

Pelting on one field, not on another, 

The headline message in the train. 


For these, and all signs no longer matter. 
We know too well what they portend. 
Though a dead bird lies in the gutter 
We do not believe the gods intend 

This for us, who have seen it all 

So many times, and felt the scare 
Telling us love is about to fail 

And breath to be taken from the air. 


We found that all was never lost, 
Though we were sick, afraid and friendless. 
We tried to heed the warnings of the past, 
But still we loved, as if love were endless. 
—wWe have listenéd to the cry of wolf 
Too often, till we cannot fear the worst. 
The crack will grow into another gulf, 
But still we live, as if each day were not our last. 
JAMES KIRKUP 


The Aerodrome 


The plane? There is no plane.-Of course we will 
investigate, but swear the last one went 

a day ahead of time on orders sent 

by no one seems to know just whom. No skill, 

in fact, can ever call it back, fulfil 

the tacit promises which strictly meant 

the transport of yourselves elsewhere. So vent 

your rage on men of yesterday, distil 

your poisoned brew. ... But why not wait? You may 
as well. The world is ending soon. 


You know, 
of course, this aerodrome is closing down? 
Therefore invent what tales you like. Or play 
some little game. (The choice is yours.) But show 
our overlords a good example. Drown. 
DwicuHt SMITH 
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NEWS DIARY | 


August 26-September 1. | 


Wednesday, August 26 


Mr. Vyshinsky attacks western proposals for 
Korean peace conference in speech before 
U.N. Political Committee 


Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, urges 
in speech in Boston need for revision of 
U.N. Charter 


Both sides in electrical trades dispute have 
meetings at Ministry of Labour 


Thursday, August 27 


U.N. Political Committee recommends that 
any nation with forces in Korea may 
attend the peace conference. The com- 
_ mittee votes by 27 to 21 with 11 absten- 
tions that India be invited to attend 


The Australian Government states its in- 
tention to seek revision of general treaty 
of trade and tariffs 


Restrictions eased on the movement of 
Soviet diplomats in London, Paris, and 
Washington 


Friday, August 28 


Proposal that India should join in con- 
ference on Korea is withdrawn from U.N. 
General Assembly at the request of her 
delegate 


British Railways publish statement about 
the signalling system 


Saturday, August 29 


Soviet Union rejects invitation from western 
powers to attend meeting of Deputies on 
Austrian Treaty : 


Communists in Korea repeat assurance that 
they will return all U.N. prisoners who 
want to go home \ 


Italian Prime Minister holds meeting with 
his defence advisers about the situation in 
Trieste 


Sunday, August 30 


Yugoslav News Agency denies Italian reports 
that Yugoslavia intends to annexe her 
zone of Trieste 


New Persian Government announces inten- 
tion of prosecuting members of Dr. 
Moussadeq’s Government x 


Minister of Supply meets. Australian Prime 
Minister in Canberra 


Monday, August 31 


After truce Electrical Trades Union decjdes 
again to call out contracting engineers on 
strike for higher wages 


General Gruenther, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, speaks of Nato’s weakness in the 
air 


Tuesday, September 1 


Arrangements for meeting of conference on 
Korea discussed in Washington by repre- 
sentatives of nations taking part on 
United Nations side 


Yugoslavia to protest to Italy about military 
movements near Trieste 
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Mr. Krishna Menon, India’s delegate to the United 
Nations, with Mr. Cabot Lodge, the American dele- 
gate before the General Assembly in New York on 
August 28. The recommendation (approved in the 
Political Committee the previous day) that India 
should attend the Korean Conference was withdrawn 
at Mr. Menon’s request—it would not have received 
the two-thirds majority needed in the full Assembly 


Gordon Pirie, of Britain, winning the 5,000 metres 
in the international athletics meeting in Berlin last 
week-end, to beat by four seconds Zatopek’s Olympic 
record. Germany won the match by 112 points to 94 


Right: a scene from ‘The Rake’s Progress’ by 
Stravinsky, performed last week at the Edinburgh 
Festival by the Glyndebourne. Opera Company 


abe SEPTEMBER 3 1953. 
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A man of the King’s African Rifles placing ¢ 
addressed to members of the Mau Mau in 
stick ona forest track in the Kikuyu district. of 
last week. The leaflets, which offer surrende 
to the terrorists; are being distributed as ‘pa 
new campaign by General Erskine 


The Piazza del Popolo, Rome, photographed after a clou: 


z inches an hour and the life of the capital 
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go-Dai (second from night), the head of the Indo-Chinese state of Viet-Nam, in the grounds 
‘ Rambouillet Castle, the summer residence of the French President, after discussions on 
jugust 28 with members of the French Cabinet about the granting of full independence 
1 Viet-Nam. With him (left to right) are M. Joseph Laniel, the Prime Minister; M. Paul 
seynaud, Vice4-Prime Minister; M. Vincent ‘Auriol, President; and M. Georges Bidault, 
reign Minister. A communiqué stated that as a result of the talks formal negotiations 
ie would open in Paris in the near future 


| most violent on record—had struck the city on August 28. Rain fell at the rgte of four 
‘ely disrupted. Two people were killed and 500 families rendered homeless 


A farmer taking advantage of a short spell of fine weather 

to harvest a field of oats: a photograph taken at Northleach, 

Gloucestershire, last week, The fifteenth-century church 
can be seen in the background = 
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Security units from Malaya are now, with the co-operation of the Siamese 

authorities, entering ‘Siam to search for communist guerrillas who have 

escaped across the border. A Malayan patrol, accompanied by a Siamese 
police officer, marching along a jungle track 


Visitors to Hampton Court Palace looking at the Queen’s Beasts which are 
temporarily housed in the Great Hall. The effigies adorned the annexe to 
Westminster Abbey at the Coronation 


On August 26 Professor Auguste Piccard, the Swiss physicist, accompanied 

by his son, succeeded in reaching a depth of 3,450 feet under the Mediter- 

ranean when he made the first deep-sea descent in his bathyscaphe south of 
€apri, The photograph shows the bathyscaphe-submerging 


The Practice of the Presence of God ) 


The second of four talks by Canon V. A. DEMANT 


HE first thing men discover when they enter on the quest for 

God as the ground of their existence is that the knowledge 

reached is of a kind quite different from the knowledge of 

persons, things, and ideas outside of us—it is not a bit like 
grasping an object with our mind. It is bound to be different for this 
reason: when we look inwards and downwards we find a limit to 
our knowledge of the inner life, below our perceptions, thoughts, and 
our feelings. Beyond that limit is the mystery of ‘the self’, this reality 
we have never seen and cannot define, for it is that which does the 
looking, the searching, and the thinking. We all call it by the same name 
‘I’, and some call it the ego. We are sure of its existence but it is not 
the object, for it is the subject, of our knowing. And it is below even 
that that the spiritual masters have penetrated—into the unknown 
behind the self, and there they find the existential presence of God. 
It is a presence which constitutes a link between man and God that 
cannot be broken, and it is that link which makes man a knowing and 
enquiring subject. 


A Mystery 

This fact of God below our existence and our knowing is a mystery, 
like many other facts which we cannot get our minds round. It can be 
grasped, but not by thought. Someone has said: a mystery is not a 
definite uncertainty, but an indefinite certainty, that is, something which 
cannot be defined. Anyway, according to our guides in this matter, in 
this quest man, the finite spirit, finds a relation of existence to the 
Supreme Spirit which is beyond analogy; it is so unique that it cannot 
be generalised and spoken of as one among a number of similar relations 
to different things. This, then, is one part of the discovery; it is a unique 
kind of awareness, because it is knowledge not of what is before our 
minds but béhind them. 

Another consequence of the discovery is that the relation to the 
eternal God is not something wider than the creature’s relation to all 
other creatures and the whole cosmos. On the contrary, it is found to 
be the root of our power to enter into real relation with all that exists. 
Short of it our touch with other creatures is only skin deep. In the 
teaching of the inner life there is a recurring testimony to this truth. 
It is put rather abstractly by Kierkegaard, the Danish religious writer 
of the last century. He says: ‘Man finds his re‘ation to the Universal 
through his relation to the Absolute; not his relation to the Absolute 
through his relation to the Universal’. That is terrible philosophical 
jargon. But what it says is right. It is to say that the world, the cosmos, 
the totality of things, is not the bridge between God and me. On the 
contrary, the relation in existence between God and me constitutes the 
existence of me as one who can say ‘I’ and ‘the world’, who is a 
subject coking at objects. That is point two, I know the world through 
the relation to God which makes me a knowing and enquiring subject. 

I will mention one thing more, the discovery that my existence is 
grounded in God makes quite a havoc with the logic of ordinary living. 
Listen to what St. Paul says, ‘ Then shall I know, even as I am known ’. 
“By the grace of God I am what I am’. ‘Sinners of whom I am the chief’. 
Consider that statement a moment. How can St. Paul say that? Has 
he compared himself with others? No, it is not that he knows himself 
to be the worst particular example of a general evil. It is really the 
statement of a unique fact beside which there are no others like it. In 
the light of his unique, unrepeatable relation to God, other men are not 
just less sinful, but not sinful at all in his sight, at this deep level. He 
is the only one who matters. This is the beginning of all that line of 
genuine evangelical conviction which says, ‘ Christ died for me’; ‘ who 
loved me and gave Himself for me ’—not as a figure of speech, but as a 
vital truth about me and the saving God. 

Now let us take a long jump and listen to the words of a philosophic 
ecclesiastic of the fifteenth century who is also a master of the prayer 
life, Nicholas of Cusa. He sends to the brethren of a religious com- 
munity one of those ikons which the artist has made so that the eyes 
of the Christ face seem to look at you wherever, you are; and he 
develops his book on the Vision of God from this beginning: 
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Each of you shall find that, from whatsoever quarter he regardeth it, 


it looketh upon him as if it lookedson none other. And it shall seem to 
a brother standing to eastward as if that face looketh towards the east, 
while one to southward shall think it looketh toward the south... . 
The imagination of him standing to eastward cannot conceive the gaze 
of the Ikon to be turned to any other quarter. . . . He seeth that that 
gaze never quitteth any, that it taketh such diligent care of each one 
who findeth himself observed as though it cared only for him, and for 
no other, and this to such a degree that the one on whom it resteth 
cannot even conceive that it should take care of any other. 


Here we have in the form of an analogy, in terms of space and 


sight, something which the inner life of the Christian knows about the 
relation of this creature which is ‘1’ to God the Creator. Notice that 
to make the analogy serve his purpose Nicholas has recourse to a power 
of artistic genius which plays tricks with the limits of our rational, 
arithmetical, and physical knowledge. That is, of course, inevitable in 
order to express a spiritual—that is, a non-spatial—reality in the 
categories of space and vision. In this idiom ‘ God is looking at me’ 
is the parabolic way of saying ‘God is holding me in existence’, and 
this does not mean that my existence takes off from Him any creative 
energy which might be bestowed on other creatures. 

This, then, is another discovery. God at the root of my existence 
is as fully present to me as to others and to each of them as to all. 


That is really to say that God is in-finite—not limited—even when ~ 


present particularly at this one point. Compare another expression of 
this same relationship of man and God, taken this time from the 
sacramental field. In connection with the central act of Christian 
worship, the Eucharist, there is often sung the sacramental hymn attribu- 
ted to St. Thomas Aquinas, the Lauda Sion. It contains the words: 

Sumit unus, sumunt mille 

Quantum isti, tantum ille 

Thousands are as one receivers, one as thousands of believers 

Takes the food that cannot waste. 
And we might recall the preceding line: 

Whoso of this food partaketh, ; 

Rendeth not the Lord nor breaketh. ; 
Each receives the whole Christ. Our spatial separateness and mutual 
exclusiveness are quite overcome at this level. The presence of God 
as the ground of our existence is something in which there is absolute 
equality. But equality is not quite the right word—for He is present 
uniquely’ in each. And then, of course, differences arise because men 
respond to it variously or not at all. 


God’s Prevenience 


There is one more discovery to be mentioned. It is what the older 
writers call the prevenience of God. The word comes from the Latin 


pre-venire to arrive beforehand, and it survives in the prayers in the 


term ‘ prevent’. Owing to a change in meaning ‘ prevent’ now conveys 
the idea of hindering, but in phrases like ‘ Prevent us, O Lord’, it 
means “Be beforehand in whatever we do’. The discovery I am 
referring to is that God is always there before we start seeking Him. 


You get variants of this truth in such passages as Psalm 139: ‘If I 
-climb up into Heaven thou art there; if I descend into the nethermost 


parts of the world I find thee; if I make my bed in Sheol thou art there 


‘also’. It has a more popular form in the hymn, ‘ O love that will not 


let me go’, and it is the theme of Francis Thompson’s poem, ‘ The 
Hound of Heaven’. There the soul is trying to dodge God, to run 
away from Him, but He is the hound that always runs as fast. You 
remember the lines: ; 
I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind... 
And then towards the end: 
Halts by me that footfall: 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His Hand... ? ere", 


2 Yes even in the gloom that seems to separate, He is there. This fact 
of our being rooted in the eternal and living God remains a fact 
_ whether we respond to it or not. If we do not respond, if we try to 
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evade the fact, then the divine ground of our existence still operates— 
_ but often in wrath, tragedy, and anxiety. If we learn to respond to it 


in the way the masters have found, we know it as ‘ The Way, the Truth 
and the Life’. 

But now you may ask, is not this mysticism—all this talk about the 
divine ground of existence—and are not mystical gifts to be found 
in many religions? My answer is that some of the writers I am using 
are mystics, but not all. Certainly mystical experience is known in 


. Many non-Christian religions; but Christian mysticism is opposed to 


two features often found in other mystical traditions. In contrast to 
all conceptions of the underlying reality as a kind of impersonal and 
all-pervading fluid—pan-cosmic, it is called—in contrast to that, 
Christian mysticism recognises that the immanent reality to which 
mystical experience penetrates also transcends the soul and the cosmos. 
-There are some notions of the soul being absorbed into the divine, as 
in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, ‘Thou art in me and I am in 
Thee; and Thy attributes are my attributes’, and as in much Oriental 
and neo-Platonic religion. By contrast, Christian mysticism posits a 
union of love and will without obliterating the distinction between 
Creator and creature. 

There have been nature-mystics, non-Christian, occult, pantheist, 


cand pelagian mystics (the last claiming to reach ultimate knowledge 


in their own power); mysticism is always liable to become a form 
of human pretension with a claim to unity of essence in God and man, 
or to reach-some state of cosmic absorption. For these reasons, 
Christian theologians have taken an ambiguous attitude to mysticism. 
Some modern thinkers, such as Oman, Brunner, and Niebuhr, hold 
it to be essentially anti-Christian; they fasten upon the close link 
between the mystic and neo-Platonic outlook and this seems to them 
nearer to pagan gnosis than to the gospel’s offer of salvation. On the 
other side, Dr. Inge and Nicholas Berdyaev write as if mystical union 
were the essence of Christianity. It is easy to be impressed by the ease 
with which mystical writers cut through all the historical, concrete, 
and particular aspects of life to which the Christian Gospel ministers, 
and so to put down mysticism as a snare to the believer. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to ignore all that Christian mystics have con- 
tributed to a deepened understanding of Christian truth and the large 
extent to which their findings have enriched theology. In addition to 
these opposite attitudes to mysticism, its Christian adepts hold various 
theories as to its warrant, its place, and its technique in the interior 
life. I would put it this way: Christian mysticism is a valid experience 
of Christian truth and some Christian insights cannot otherwise be 
reached, but it represents a-Christian penetration to levels of reality 
which adherents of other religions and some off-centre Christians have 
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also probed. But Christian people need not become mystics in order 
to appropriate the saving resources of their faith. There is thus a truly 
Christian mysticism such as we find, for example, in Ruysbroeck and 
St. John of the Cross; there is a good deal of mysticism that is not 
Christian as in Plotinus and Eckhart; and there is much good Chris- 
tianity which is not mystical at all. 

Let us put it in another way, suggested by Christopher Dawson in 
his book, Religion and Culture. All the great religious traditions of 
the world assert the possibility of finding God in the depth of the 
soul, and this is part of natural religion; it is not a leap from know- 
ledge to faith but a specialised kind of natural knowledge. Faith comes 
when this ground or centre, the fund or bottom of the soul, which we 
have been thinking about, is known as the meeting place with God, who 
speaks by His redeeming acts in the Bible, in Christ, and in the 
Church. Therefore, the mystics’ experience which penetrates to this 
level is not supernatural in the theological sense and is not to be 
equated with grace. Dom John Chapman, in his Spiritual Letters, 
calls it preternatural. He writes: 

The preternatural faculty and act are not necessarily. vehicles of the 
supernatural to us nor informed by charity, any more than they are 
so to the souls in hell or to devils. But God can make them the 
vehicles of supernatural communication, in fact a means of grace. 

The way of contemplation and search for the vision of God which 
often lead to mystical certainties were normal parts of Christian 
devotion until the seventeenth century, and there has been a revival 
in the twentieth. In our western Church’s tradition of prayer, mystical 
union is an occasional fruit of contemplation. I am insisting, you see, 
that this discovery of God as the ground ofyour existence can often 
take an illuminating mystical form, but it need not take that form; 
when it does it goes astray TIES it is closely geared to. the New 
Testament. 

I conclude by referring you to the Lady Julian of Norwich of the 
fifteenth century who had great mystical gifts, and these came to her 
not by by-passing, but by penetrating into, the specific Christian 
insights. It was she who uttered the well-known words: ‘ Jesus 
informed me of all that is needful to me and answered by this word 
and said, “‘ It behoved that there should be sin; but all shall be well ” ’. 
she 
calls them—to suggest a secret being disclosed. Here are three of 
her sayings which clinch the point I have been making all along: 
‘Our soul is so deep-grounded in God .. . that we may not come to 
the knowing thereof till we have first knowing of God, which is the 
Maker, to whom it is oned.’. “I saw God in a point by which sight I 
saw that He is in all things’; and, at the end of the book: ‘ Thus will 
our Good Lord be prayed to, as by the understanding that I took 
all His own meaning and of the. sweet words where He saith full 
merrily; I am the ground of thy beseeching ’.—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


- The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
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_eruption of 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Toleration 
Sir,—Would Mr. Binns confirm my fear lest 
‘a merely irrational, uncriticised ideal of un- 
mitigated tolerance will breed its opposite in an 
extreme intolerance’? (THE 


LISTENER, July 30). Either my letter (in your 


_ August 13 number) cleared me of his charge of 


near-heresy or it did not. But he ignores my 
plea, neither pressing his charge nor withdraw- 


ing it, and (in a manner ascribed to Secret 


Police interrogations) changes the subject and 
proceeds with another charge: that of having 
* discovered the narrow path between right and 
wrong ’ . Since he does not tell me what I said, 


jn my broadcast or in my letter, to support 


this charge, I am unable to confess guilt, plead 
innocence, or explain myself. Or are my own 
utterances of no account in my own case, and 
those attributed to medieval pontiffs and Lord 
Acton intended (I see no other purpose they 


‘and censoring or defending other 


could serve in this correspondence) to smear me 
with ‘guilt by association’? Truly, ‘the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance’, for the whiff of 
People’s Courts seems alarmingly close even to 
would-be championship of freedom, justice, and 
toleration. 

I should perhaps explain that by ‘ indifferent- 
ism’ I understand, with Gregory XVI, the 
doctrine that qualibet fidei professione aeternam 
posse salutem comparari; or what my own broad- 
cast described as the idea that it is ‘a matter 
of indifference what men think and say about 
ultimate realities and values, and their own 
relationship to them’. Mr. Binns and I could 
doubtless fill columns playing a game of words, 
people’s 
‘indifference’ to this or that; but I must beg 
leave to keep my eye on.the ball which I kicked 
off, and refuse to be lured into other games. 

Neither in my broadcast nor in my letter have 
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I accepted any brief for (or against) Torquemada, 
The Catholic Encyclopaedia, Monsignor Ronald 
Knox, Macaulay, Gregory IX, Innocent IV, 
Leo X, or Lord Acton; nor can I suppose, Sir, 
that you can spare space in which to print fair 
trials of all these worthies. Certainly I have ‘not 
the competence to conduct them; nor can I see 
how amy eventual verdict could affect the 
opinions I ventured to express on the air. 
Among these were the views that, ‘The trans- 
formation of Christianity itself into the estab- 
lished religion of a “sacral” society . . . was 
an anomaly which produced many anomalies 
. the Inquisition and the De haeretico com- 
burendo’, and that ‘we have been slow to see 
that it was an anomaly rather than a norm’. 
Having thus chased with the hounds, I must 
(even at the risk of being a spoil-sport) decline 
these persistent invitations to run with the hares. 
I would take this opportunity of remarking 
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that puditissimo in my previous letter should 
of course read putidissimo.—Yours, etc., 
~ Oxford Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Sir,—I do not wish to keep harping on what 
Mrs. Gamp called ‘the torters of the Imposi- 
tion’; but, if I have not altogether exhausted 
your patient courtesy, I should like.to say a few 
words in reply to Mr. Ian Hamnett. He seems 
to think that the Roman Church can express 
repentance for ‘the more blood-stained episodes 
in its past’ and that its theologians can some- 
how ‘reconcile toleration with traditional doc- 
trine’. He might just as well say that they 
can square the circle. To abandon the right to 
use coercion would be for the Church suicidal. 
So deeply and for so many centuries has she 
been committed to that doctrine that it may be 
called articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. 
What would become of her claim to infallibility 
in faith and morals if she now confessed that, 
throughout the middle ages and beyond (a Jew 
was burnt and a Quaker hanged by the Inquisi- 
tion as late as 1826), her teaching had been, to 
put it mildly, morally wrong? 

Liberal-minded and kindly people like Father 
White, Mr. Hamnett, and many others may wish 
to forget those dreadful chapters of Church 
history. So far, however, are the authorities from 
sharing this more humane and civilised outlook 
that some of the fiercest inquisitors have been 
canonised; St. Pius V, for example, who pre- 
sided over the Inquisition in the years of its 
greatest activity, and who, writing to the King 
of France, enjoined on him the duty of exter- 
minating all heretics in his realm usque ad 
internecionem. San Pedro de Arbues also, Tor- 
quemada’s right-hand man, or Gauleiter, in 
Aragon, and St. Ferdinand III of Spain, who 
was extolled in the Roman breviary because he 
so nobly undertook what might be called the 
corvée de bois, and insisted on carrying the fag- 
gots himself for the bonfire whenever there were 
any heretics for burning. 

The Church, it is true, did tacitly abandon 
the death-penalty in the revised Codex (1917); 
but what little difference this really made is 
shown by the fact that, in the fourth edition 
of his Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi, issued with 
the usual official imprimatur in 1921, Cardinal 
Billot lays it down that there are no thoroughly 
efficacious remedies but ‘ the laws which reigned 
in the middle ages against heretics and their 
abettors ’.—Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth HarROLD BINNS 


Sir,—Whatever The Rev. Victor White, o.P. 
may have explicitly had in mind, in his talk 
on ‘Religious Toleration’ he ‘succeeded’ in 
keeping out of his treatment any suggestion of 
the main issue. To be unduly brief (as circum- 


stances require) the only real practical issue is — 


free education, taken in a broad sense. The ques- 
tion is not toleration as the opposite of violent 
compulsion to uniformity in a specified pattern; 
it 1s whether people are to be brought up under 
‘conditioning’ to think that there is one absolute 
Truth and Right, and have no question which 
that one is, or where it is to be found—or taught 
to think that truth and right are questions to be 
progressively answered by investigation and dis- 
cussion in which all are free to participate. (All 
who will obey the reasonable rules necessary for 
orderly discussion itself.) Yes or no on this ques- 
‘tion makes the difference between a ‘sacral’ and 
a ‘free’ society. The descriptive word for the 
opposite of ‘sacral’ is clearly not ‘ pluralistic’, 
since a free or tolerant society will be pluralistic 
where and in so far as free and honest men 
actually disagree, not because disagreement is its 
ideal. A society which maintains freedom of the 
mind need not be seriously troubled about free- 
dom of behaviour. It isto be noted that free 
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societies allow any group so willing to form 
themselves into a ‘sacral’ order, on whatever 
lines they choose (agree upon) provided they do 
not try to force others into membership, or inter- 
fere seriously with the orderly processes of life 
and activities of citizenship in the inclusive 
“ sovereign’ unit.—Yours, etc., 
Chicago FRANK H. KNIGHT 


Moving Mountains 

Sir,—T. J. Hudson in his book The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena states the theory on which 
Mrs. Eddy based Christian Science as follows: 
‘Matter has no existence. Our bodies are com- 
posed of matter. Hence our bodies have no 
existence. It follows that disease cannot exist in 
a non-existent body’. This, he says, is a self- 
evident absurdity, yet marvellous cures effected 
by its practitioners occur daily. Paracelsus said 
whether the object of one’s faith be real or false, 
one gets the same effects. Pomponazzi said the 
cures attributed to certain relics, wiz., bones 
which were not really saint’s bones, were due to 
this imagination and confidence. Devil wor- 
shippers are said to obtain as large a percentage 
of cures as the followers of other sects. Hudson 
holds that cures are really effected by sug- 
gestion and autosuggestion accepted without 
question by the subconscious minds of the 
sufferers, the subconscious mind controls and 
thus powerfully influences for good or ill the 
functions of the body, and so it brings about a 
cure in many cases at any rate of functional 
diseases. The healings in the New Testament 
he explains in this way, viz., a powerful person- 
ality creating absolute faith on the part of the 
sufferers, and cures thereby resulting. 

Thus Christian Science is really a variety of 
mental healing. The Nancy school of hypnotism 
practised mental healing. Coué adopted a varia- 
tion of mental healing. The present writer once 
had a long-standing ailment, but after adopting 
the simple autosuggestion methods of Hudson’s 
book the ailment disappeared in a few weeks. 

Christian Science cannot claim any particu- 
larly spiritual origin. Mrs. Baker Eddy and her 
husband were, it is stated in a book by a well- 
known London minister, convicted in an 
American court of attempt to murder an 
opponent. She is said to have amassed 3,000,000 
dollars. Her official biographies naturally omit 
these details. The sale of her books at high prices 
and the payments for expenses of healers bring 
in large sums. A visit to the palatial head- 
quarters of the cult at Boston made one con- 
clude that the organisation must be a highly 
profitable business. America is prolific of 
numerous religious cults.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 James P. BRANDER 


How’s That? 


Sir—(1) I do not feel that any of the 
suggested substitutes for ‘issued with’ gives 
quite the same ‘ official’ touch, the general atmo- 
sphere of indents in triplicate and quarter- 
master’s stores, which ‘issued with’ suggests to 
me. But I may be peculiar in feeling this. 

(2) I was not ‘championing’ ‘face up to’; 
I was only suggesting that it cannot be dismissed 
simply as ‘meaning the same as’ the plain 
‘face’. As to Mr. Mallon’s questions, I fancy 
that a man’s foe or friend or Maker is likely to 
be more interested in the spirit in which he 
faces the encounter than in the literacy of his 
phraseology, and that a Roman eulogising 
Horatius Gf I am right in so emending Mr. 
Mallon) might well have used the Roman 
colloquialism, whatever it was, for ‘facing up 
to’ 


‘here’ when he says that ‘different to’ is 
‘habitual here’—London, or even London, 
N.W.11, or England in general? But if he is 


(3) I am not sure what Mr. Ratcliffe means by 
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right about ‘different to’ being old-fashioned, 
then (though I should like some evidence) I am 
just wrong. ? eae , 

(4) Mr. Auty shook me. If I hold a view 
different than or other from W.\P. Ker’s, I 
think, since I had and have a deep respect for 
him, that I am probably wrong. But I shall go 
on hoping that Mr. Ratcliffe is right and that 
the instances which Mr. Auty quotes were slips. 

(5) I agree with Mr. Laing that in ‘ say in one 
word what native English can hardly say in less 
than two or three’ my use of ‘less’ was inde- 
fensible. I could, under pressure, put up a feeble 
defence, or palliation, by suggesting that the 
charitable reader takes the peccant words as 
elliptical for ‘less than (a phrase of) two or 
three’. I prefer to plead guilty; but that line of 
defence suggests a further line of consideration. 
I think that the sentence which Mr. Laing quotes 
from E. V. Lucas’ journalistic counsellor is, or 
at least implies, an over-simplification. I think 
that when the number-plus-plural-noun is 
thought of as a total, a unit, a point in a scale, 
one can, or sometimes must, use ‘less’, but 
when it indicates distinct items, then ‘ fewer’. 
Three of Mr. Kemsley’s examples do not, I 
think, touch the point, but the fourth does. Are 
we to say ‘An evening paper costs fewer than 
twopence’ or ‘less than twopence’? I suggest 
that the first is possible, though not natural, if 
we regard “twopence’ as ‘two pence’ (7.e., two 
single pennies), but that the second is both 
natural and correct if we mean ‘ tuppence’ (i.e., 
a single amount). Here are a few examples for 
consideration: ‘In this one round he holed no 
fewer than five chips’ (7.e., five disjunct items, 
not a five-chip unit); ‘ No fewer than six players 
holed this difficult course in less than seventy’ 
(‘ fewer’ inevitable in the first phrase, only even 
possible in the second if we add the unusual 
“ strokes’ after ‘ seventy.’; ‘For a week the noon 
temperature never fell to less than eighty-five in 
the shade’ (‘fewer’ hardly possible even with 
the addition of ‘ degrees’). The confusion arises 
in part, no doubt, because in modern English 
“more’ has to do double service; the Elizabethans 
were more happily placed with ‘moe’ and 
“more ’. : 

(6) As to Mr. Earl’s letter, when—perhaps 
rashly—I used the word ‘indissoluble’, I was 
arguing against the defence of the split infinitive 
in. English by the false analogy of the Greek 
idiom, e.g. 76 ed (jv. With two of his examples 
I should quarrel. I am no grammarian, and I 
have not Mr. Sykes Davies’ book with me, but 
I have always taken ‘I shall be’ to be a straight- 
forward English future (=ero), and ‘may 
arrive’ to be a kind of subjunotive (cf. haud 
scio an veniat). But I am very probably wrong 
about both, have no retort to his other two 
examples (particularly since ‘can’ can be 
replaced by ‘able to’), and can only say that I 
do not know the answer to his question. 
Yours, etc., 

: M. R. RIDLEY 


closed.— EDITOR, 


Aviemore 


[This correspondence is now 
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The Nanies of Flowers 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. J. H. Francis for 
his derivation of ‘ gillyflower ’—mine was only a 
guess—but if he dismisses my suggestion that 
‘primrose’ came from ‘ prima rosa’ as fanciful 
he will. have to call the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary fanciful, too.—Yours, etc., 

Tewkesbury JoHN Moore 


The Geographical Magazine for September (price 
1s, 6d.) contains an article on ‘ The Scottish Iceland 
Expedition, 1952’, by John Pirrit who took part 
in it, on ‘Newspapers in a Turkish Village’ by. 
Mahmut Makal, and on ‘ Autumn in Salzburg’ by 
Michael Swan, illustrated by a supplement in 
photogravure. 
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» Justice and Toleration 


By A. H. CAMPBELL i 


USTICE is that particular virtue whose function is to give each 
man his due—jus suum cuique tribuere. It seeks, in distributing 
the good things of life, to treat equals as equals and unequals 


~@¥F according to the measure of their inequality. So far Aristotle. But 
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neither Aristotle nor anyone else has given us a single, clear, universally 
acceptable criterion for judging equality and measuring inequality. 
Aristotle would not have considered a slave as his equal. The nazis did 
not consider the Jews as their equals. There are people in South Africa 
who do not consider Negroes as their equals. And, even if we have 
decided that certain people or classes are unequals—that aliens or Jews 
or Negroes, or kings or noblemen or Cabinet Ministers or foreign ambas- 
sadors are to be treated differently from the rest of us, we still have 
to find the measure of their inequality. What ordinary rights are they 


_to be denied, or what extra privileges are they to be granted, or, per- 


haps, what mixture of special disabilities and special privileges is 
appropriate to them? : 


A Social Virtue 

It depends, I think—at least, this is one way of looking at it—on 
one’s view of the te/os, the end for which society exists, justice being a 
social virtue. Do you regard the state or some other form of community 
as the supreme end? Or do you regard the individual as an end in 
himself with rights which cannot in any circumstances be denied? Or 
do you regard the individual as an end in himself with claims which 
ought, if possible, to be satisfied but which may have to be subordinated 
to the claims of other individuals and to the claims of the community 
considered as a means for protecting and promoting the good of all its 
members? I think the last is the right principle, but its application can 
be very difficult. It may be that at the moment the most pressing need 
of a particular community is for military strength to protect itself 
against an enemy. Then, the soldiers must come first, and useless mouths 
may have to go short or even be starved. There is a short story, ‘ The 
Green Curve’, by the late General Swinton, Ole Luk-Oie, which bril- 
liantly sets out this problem of distributive justice in its simplest form, 
in terms of a besieged garrison. 

My own suggestion—but I am not a philosopher and this is, as Sir 
Thomas Browne says somewhere, ‘ not picked or culled from the leaves 
of any author but bred among the weeds and tares of my own brain ’— 
is that our approach to the problem may be helped by using the device 
which lawyers call a presumption. I should start with a presumption in 
favour of equality, putting the burden of proof on the person who 
alleged that any particular case should be treated as one of inequality. 
In some cases the burden would be light. It would not be very difficult 
to persuade me, if I were not persuaded already, that there should be 
special legal rules for children and lunatics, or that the alien who owes 
allegiance to another state should be excluded from the political rights 
of citizens. It might not be difficult to persuade me, though some people 
might need more persuading, that university graduates, or other persons 
of superior education, should be granted extra voting power. But it 


would be more difficult to make me feel the argument which was 


strongly felt by earnest politicians 100 years ago, that wealthy persons: 
should have extra voting power because they have ‘a greater stake in 


- the country’. Our experience of total war has taught us that we all have 


a stake in the country to the very considerable extent of our life and 
our liberty. 

The presumption of equality is particularly strong when we are deal- 
ing with those elementary fundamental human claims which for cen- 
turies have formed the basis of theories of the natural rights of man, 
and strongest as regards the most elementary of all, the claim to physical 


integrity and freedom, the claim that a man should not arbitrarily be 


killed or beaten or imprisoned—and I think we might add the claim 
that a man should not arbitrarily be deprived of his property—that a 
man should suffer these things only at the hands of the public authori- 
ties, equally applying to all men a general rule, whether it be compul- 
sion for military service or payment of taxes, or punishment for breaches 
of the criminal law, or the compulsory seclusion of dangerous lunatics 


or sufferers from smallpox, however noble or wealthy they may be. 

There are other freedoms, not so immediately physical, which men 
have often claimed as their natural rights—freedom of thought .and 
speech and writing, freedom of association, and, above all, freedom of 
religious worship. It is these claims that we usually think of when we 
speak of toleration. 

The problem of toleration, as I see it, is a particular manifestation 
of the problem of justice. Assuming that freedom, freedom to move 
about and act and speak as one likes, is a good thing, how are we to 
distribute it? It may sound absurd to talk of freedom as a commodity 
which can be rationed and distributed like butter. Yet more freedom 
for one man often means less freedom for another. If you allow feudal 
nobles, or the Gestapo, freedom to cast people into dungeons, you are 
reducing the freedom of the victims of their arbitrary power. If—this 
is a more difficult case—you allow workmen, or employers, freedom to 
form associations and use their combined economic power to further 
their own interests, this may lead to the tyranny of the closed shop, 
under which the individual workman, or employer, is denied freedom to 
earn his living except on terms dictated by a powerful monopoly. 

Where are we to draw the line? I am speaking, to simplify the 
problem, as if we were the legislator making general laws for the com- 
munity. I am leaving aside the possibly different question how far we 
as individuals in private life should tolerate our neighbours—whether 
we are ever justified in interfering with them, and, if so, when and how 
and how far and on what grounds. The legislator has three possi- 
bilities. He can forbid. He can allow. He can guarantee. What is he to 
allow? That is the sphere of toleration. Toleration is legislative indiffer- 
ence. It leaves ‘A’ free to do, and ‘B’ equally free to interfere and 
prevent him. 

We may, of course, have to distinguish between different kinds of 
interference. When the law allows a certain form of conduct, it normally 
guarantees it at least against physical violence on the part of others. 
If it allows me to preach my doctrines, it forbids my opponents to inter- 
fere by throwing stones at me. But it does not necessarily forbid them to 
interfere by preaching against me. The protection against violence, by 
the way, may extend even to illegal and forbidden conduct. If I say 
things which are defamatory of other people, I may be called to account 
by due process of law, but my hearers cannot take the law into their own 
hands against me. The law jealously monopolises the use of force. The 
one thing which, above all, the law will not tolerate is violence and 
disorder. 

On this I think most of us would agree. Some may. share the opinion 
of the good Edinburgh woman in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian that the 
advantage of having a Scottish parliament in Edinburgh was that one 
could pelt its members with stones ‘when they werena’ gude bairns’. 
But most of us would hold that both our rulers and everyone else 
should be guaranteed against physical violence, and emphatically so 
when physical violence is used for private and predatory ends. No one 
will seriously claim toleration for the cosh-boy, 


Economie Activity 

More debatable is the question of economic activity. Early nine- 
teenth-century individualism believed in the greatest measure of tolera- 
tion in this sphere. Laissez-faire, laissez-aller. Leave everyone free to 
compete with everyone else. But freedom to compete where one party 
is strong and the other is weak is an unjust freedom; it is freedom for 
the strong to enslave the weak. In the later nineteenth century, for 
reasons analysed in Dicey’s classic book on Law and Opinion in 
England in the Nineteenth Century, both law and opinion began te 
moye away from this conception of freedom towards a quite different 
notion, which is more or less realised in our planned society and 
Welfare State—the notion that the machinery of the law should be 


‘deliberately used to control the activity of individuals, in order to 


promote, directly or indirectly through the general prosperity of the 
community, the welfare of all. We have here a different view of the 
end of society, as not the freedom but the welfare, the material 
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Walter ~Hancock’s steam omnibus was 
first introduced to a waiting public in 1833 
and was named, appropriately, the 
‘ Enterprise’. 

Another public enterprise is now pre= 
sented by The London Assurance with 
the appearance of a selection from their 
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And you will receive full marks as a father for 
prudence and foresight if you have provided for 
school fees and other educational expenses in ad- 
vance by means of an Educational Policy. 


COVER POINT 


Few cricket seasons pass without some injury—and 
it may not always be a grazed elbow. Our Sports- 
men’s Policy covers you financially according to the 
risks of the game with premiums ranging from {1 
for cricket to three half-crowns for bowls—and that’s 
a point worth remembering. 


BURNING QUESTION 


How much loss would a fire cause you? Fires havea 
way of quickly spreading through your property, 
and though nothing can put back what goes up in 
smoke, our Fire Policy does make good your losses. 


.-.and finally... 


If you would know more about any of the policies 
outlined here, if we can provide information about 
any other particular policies or about insurance 
problems generally—pray make what use of us you 
wish. Our address is 1, King William Street, 
Department T59, London, E.C.4. 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
literature and information. This office is at your 
service for free, friendly and non-commercial advice 
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welfare, of its members. Pressed to its extreme, this may end in destroy- 


ing freedom. A hospital ward, for instance, is a community organised 
for the welfare of the patients. But a healthy adult wants more freedom 
than a hospital patient. He wants to be free to move about and choose 
his own amusement and, if possible, to choose also his own work. How 
are we to arrange our society so that men shall have that amount of 
freedom and yet there shall not be the unrestricted freedom which 
allows the strong to erislave the weak? 


Need for a Compromise ? 

It would appear that a balancing, a compromise, between ends may 
‘be necessary. Some will deny this; they will say, ‘ there is one supreme 
end for the sake of which all others must be sacrificed’. Many 
religions say that. It does not matter very much to me if the adherents 
of these religions apply this discipline to their own lives only. But 
religions have often gone farther. Their priests have said: ‘ Ours is 
the only true and necessary way to salvation and therefore all men 
must be compelled to follow our way’. I should say: ‘You may be 
right, but the burden of proof is a very heavy one, because you are 
asking me not merely to limit but to destroy people’s freedom in a 
matter which probably seems as vital to them as it does to you’. 
If they should ask me not actually to lend them my aid but merely 
to leave them free to put their own pressure on the recalcitrant, I shall 
probably say: ‘ Yes, within limits. You must not try to convert others 
by violence and disorder. I shall want to consider carefully how 
far I can ailow you to use your economic power to propagate your 
religion by boycotting those who do not conform to your ways. And, 
until I am convinced that you alone are right, I shall grant to other 
sects the same measure of freedom as I grant to you, for this is what 
I mean by toleration’. 

In Britain nowadays we have religious toleration limited only by 
the requirements of public order. Even blasphemy, though still a crime, 
is, in effect, on the rare occasions when a prosecution is brought at all, 


treated more as an offence against public order than as an offence 


against religion. 

In law books you often find blasphemy mentioned alongside of 
obscenity and sedition. Should the publishing of obscene books be 
forbidden? It is in this country. Such publications, it may be argued, 
corrupt people, especially young people, lead them into evil ways, 
and, incidentally, make them bad citizens. I personally feel doubtful 
about interfering, otherwise than by persuasion, with people—at any 
rate over school age—for their moral good. And a peculiar difficulty 
in this question of moral censorship is that we may easily and even un- 
wittingly be destroying one good thing for the sake of another, 
suppressing a work of literary value in the interests of morality. 
There is no clear test to distinguish serious literary work from 
pornography written for profit—at least, it does not seem to be in 
the possession of the judges and jurymen who are called on to 
decide these questions. Moreover, the same problem must arise 
with gangster and gunmen books and films and perhaps with other 
types of books and entertainments—indeed, with anything whose use 
or abuse can be bad for our moral character, such as drink and 
gambling. Drink and gambling may of course be objectionable on 
other grounds, as well: their abuse may lead to poverty and actual 
disease and crime. But let us stick to books. As far as books are 
concerned, I am inclined to think that, on the moral argument, the 
better course would be toleration, freedom to the publisher to publish 


“and freedom to parents and teachers and moralists to educate people, 


if they can, to prefer the good to the bad. I may be wrong. There 
may at any rate be a case for more active measures to keep dangerous 
matter out of the hands of the young. But as an adult I want to be 


free to read what I like. 


There is, however, another argument in the case against blasphemy— 
and obscenity. It is this: these things are ‘ shocking’, revolting, offen- 
sive to the minds of ordinary decent men, and therefore should be 
suppressed in order to spare our feelings. Personally, I am never quite 
sure what people mean when they say they are shocked. I think they 
mean that they experience not merely a more or less reasoned moral 
disapproval but a sort of physical revulsion almost of nausea, like my 
own revulsion at the thought of eating an oyster or my faintness at 
hearing the details of a surgical operation; and, arising out of this 
revulsion, a feeling of anger that such unpleasant things should be 
allowed. But I do not demand that surgical textbooks should be 
suppressed because they contain diagrams which upset me. Nor do I 
demand that people who like oysters should be forbidden to eat them, 
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although I wish they would not do it in my presence. And so I doubt 
if this argument, based on the shocking and disgusting character of 
certain conduct or its description, justifies a claim for the prohibi- 
tion of obscene books, as long as they are not obtruded on the public 
notice; or even of the doing of disgusting things—in private. 
Yet our law (though not the law of many other countries) punishes as 
a grave criminal offence the commission of certain kinds of sexual 
acts even between consenting adults in private. There may, of course, 
be other reasons. The Emperor Justinian prohibited under penalty of 
death certain kinds of sexual offences, together with blasphemy and 
the practice of swearing by the hair of one’s head, on the ground 
that such practices notoriously provoked thunderbolts and earthquakes. 
That seems to me a sound reason, assuming that the facts alleged are 
true. One cannot tolerate conduct which causes earthquakes any more 
than one can tolerate conduct which leads to riot and disorder. 

And that brings me to the last and the most difficult of the problems 
of toleration, the toleration of sedition, or—disregarding legal niceties 
of definition—of acts and doctrines which, like earthquakes, are sub- 
versive of the whole structure of the society which makes the law. 
Our first step is easy. As in other matters, there is a strong argument 
against tolerating acts of direct violence—bomb-throwing and sabotage. 
On the other hand, the principle of equal freedom demands the freest 
possible discussion of all theories of government. But between these 
points lies a region of uncertainty. Suppose that ‘ State A’ is con- 
fronted with ‘State B’, an actual or potential enemy, and ‘ State B’ 
is identified with and pledged to support and propagate a doctrine, 
religious or political, or a form of government*or way of life which is 
intensely uncongenial to the great majority of the citizens of ‘ State A’, 
and suppose that some citizens of ‘State A’ are adherents of that 
doctrine, so that there is at least a suspicion that they will put their 
loyalty to the doctrine before their patriotism, and feel it their duty to 
help ‘ State B’ by betraying to it the secrets of their own state or by 
sabotage and rebellion to help ‘ State B’ to win a military victory over 
their own state. In short, what toleration should be granted to English 
Catholics in the time of the Spanish Armada or to fascists during the 
late war or to communists now? Should they all be killed, or interned, 
or left at liberty but forbidden to preach their doctrines, or allowed to 
preach their doctrines and to meet others in open discussion but 
excluded from teaching posts in schools and universities where they 
might unduly influence the minds of those whose critical faculties 
were not developed; or should they be allowed even that freedom and 
simply excluded from positions where they would have exceptional 
Opportunities of doing direct harm, for instance, from government 
employment where they would have access to state secrets which they 
might betray? 


Departure from the Principle of Equal Freedom 

Every one of these courses would involve some departure from the 
principle of equal freedom, and the greater the departure the stronger 
the argument needed to justify it. There are many points to be con- 
sidered. It depends on how far the sect or party to which these persons 
belong is committed to a policy of subversion, how closely organised 
and disciplined it is, and how intimately the particular individual in 
question is engaged in it. It depends also on how imminent the danger 
is. In actual war the end of preserving the national existence rises to 
the top place: treason, subversion and defeatism become the supreme 
crime against which all possible measures have to be taken at whatever 
sacrifice of other ends. When the possibility of war or violent revolution 
—forceful attack from outside or from inside—is remote, then, though 
vigilance must be maintained and directly harmful acts prevented, the 
case for interfering with the freedom of speech and writing is much 
weaker. 

Yet is there still a case for repression when the doctrine whose 
triumph the revolutionary desires, however mildly and reasonably he 
may be arguing for it at the moment, is one of complete and uncom- 
promising intolerance, one whose triumph would destroy all liberty 
of speech and of action? 

I have suggested that freedom is a good thing, that it may have te 
be limited in order.to preserve or promote other good things, but 
that there should always be a presumption in favour of equal freedom. 
Does this presumption hold in favour of those who want freedom to 
abolish freedom? The heart of our problem of toleration lies in this 
question of the toleration of intolerant creeds whose adherents aim at 


political power. Can freedom be allowed to destroy itself? 
—Third Programmnie 
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Traquair House, Peeblesshire 


By COLIN 


OU cannot go down the main drive to Traquair House* 
because the great gates are locked and riveted. There are 
several legends that explain why, but no one knows which is 
true. The most picturesque—one expected it—is to do with 
Prince Charlie. It is said that he called at the house during the ’forty- 
five, and the Earl of Traquair threw the keys into the Tweed and 
swore that the gates would never be opened again until a Stuart was 
crowned in London. But there is a more touching story, I think, which 
is that Charles, seventh Earl of Traquair, closed them when his young 
wife’s dead body was driven 
out on to the Innerleithen Road 
and promised they would be 
kept shut until another Coun- 
tess of Traquair should wish 
to drive in through them: this 
never happened, because his 
son, the eighth and last Earl, 
died unmarried in 1861. So the 
grinning bears of the Traquairs 
stand above the locked ‘gates 
clutching the family coat of 
arms, inscribed with the wise 
and Christian motto ‘Judge 
nought’. And to reach the 
house you have to go down 
what is still called, after the 
centuries, ‘the temporary 
drive’ beside the fairway of 
grass flanked by sycamores 
and oaks which covers the older 
path that is used no more. 

These gates and their story 
prepare you for the mood of 
calm regret that embraces 
Traquair House—a house of 
steadfast attachments to old, 
lost causes. A thousand years 
ago it was a royal hunting lodge 
when Alexander I of Scotland, 
and later Edward I and 
Edward II of England came to 
hunt deer and wild boar in 
Etrick Forest. The Peel Tower 
in the north-east corner—one 
of the towers that lined the 
Tweed for its defence—dates 
from this time, and it was still 
a narrow fortress when Mary 
Queea of Scots stayed there with Darnley in 1566. But the house as we 
see it now was the work of the first and second Earls. 

John Stewart, the first Earl of Traquair, a favourite of Charles I, 
rose to be Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, but he was ruined by 
the Civil War and he died a beggar—literally a beggar it seems—in 
Edinburgh. But in his happier days he turned the old fortalice of 
Traquair into a Stuart mansion. It was he, too, who diverted the Tweed 
from outside the old Peel Tower walls to what is still called the ‘ New 
water’, 400 yards away. This lessened the risk of flooding though it 
was now no longer possible for him, as before, to fish for salmon out 
of his bedroom windows. His son, the second Earl, added the long, 
low wings that enclose the oblong courtyard. He married a Roman 
Catholic lady and ever since his death the family has clung to their 
faith even in times of persecution: as when, in 1688, the Peebles 
Presbyterians sacked the house and carried off cartloads of ‘ Romish 
wares’, books and paintings among them, and burned the lot trium- 
phantly by the Mercat Cross of their native town. 

In a guide book I read before I went to Traquair the house was 


The north and west fronts of Traquair House, with one of the garden pavilions 
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described as ‘a grim old place with a high roof, small windows and 
harled walls’. It is, I suppose. But this conveys nothing of the gentle 
solemnity, the domestic stateliness of the house. Those harled walls, 
for instance, of lime plaster, have a tender texture and a changing hue 
of. pink, grey, and yellow, all combined. It is austere yet sensitive: 
some of the buildings of the Royal Mile in Edinburgh give a similar 
impression of towering tranquillity. The low wings are like Normandy 
farm-houses and the high central block has a most curious construction : 
though it is four storeys high including the ground floor, it is only 
one room and a corridor thick. 
From the front and back it 
appears enormous, but from 
the sides, slender. And inside 
you are continually surprised 
to see windows where you ex- 
pected walls. 

Except for some much 
earlier historic pieces, the 
rooms as a whole are furnished 
in the style of about 150 years 
ago, comfortable, distinguished, 
and slightly florid. (There is 
still no gas or electricity at 
Traquair House.) You see this 
first when you go into one of 
the wings and find yourself in 
the dining-room: like all the 
other rooms, still, thank good- 
ness, lived in, and one of the 
great joys of a visit to 
Traquair is that one is lucky 
enough to see an ancient home. 
There is a portrait here of the 
first Earl, looking remarkably 
like his patron Charles I him- 
~ self, and also, if I may say 
so without offence, slightly 
shifty : perhaps because 
politically he had the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘ trimmer 
who of good sense would not 
have been in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century? 

There is a letter in this room 
to the Earl from ‘Your asseured 
friend Charles R ’, and another, 
less amiable, from Mary Queen 
of Scots and Darnley—signed 
Marie R and Henry R—rebuking Sir John Stewart of Traquair for 
unsatisfactory conduct as Captain of the Guard. Lying beside these 
is a.charming list drawn up by Mary, fourth Countess of Traquair, 
giving details of the seventeen children born to her between 1695 
and 1711—with a space left at the bottom perhaps for further additions. 
In the lower drawing room nearby, with hand-painted wallpaper and 
a luxurious flowered carpet, are such curiosities as the Earl’s eighteenth- 
century horse and carriage cloths (brilliant blue with embroidered pistol 
holsters), and, in a glass case, of all things, a Chinese tongue-scraper. 

You pass now from the wing into the older central block, and notice 
at once, in the passages, that the walls are four feet thick. In the little 
hall inside the front door you can see on the open door itself the knocker 
on which the Marquess of Montrose hammered when he fled to Traquair 
after the defeat of Philiphaugh: hammered in vain, for the Earl (it 
was the trimmer) and his son Lord Linton both ‘ denied themselves’ 
and Montrose perforce fled on to Peebles. This was the knocker Sir 
Walter Scott later coveted and wanted to carry away to Abbotsford; 
which he was fortunately not allowed to do. Outside the housekeeper’s 


* Traquair House is open to the public from May to September on Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Sundays, 2.0-5.30 p.m, 
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room near by there is an imposing array of bell-signs labelled 5 
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_ ‘King’s Room’, ‘ Lord Traquair’s Room’, ‘ Priest’s Room’, 


“High Drawing Room’, and so on. In the room itself, among 
so many other things, is a photograph of Lady Louisa 
Stewart, sister of the last Earl. Herself last of the Traquairs 
in the direct line, she had known Burns and Scott, and died 
in 1875 in her hundredth year, an immensely dignified lady, 
looking, as all such ladies then did, like Queen Victoria. After 
her death the house passed to the family of Maxwell of 
Terregles, descendants of the fourth Earl. And on the foot 
of the staircase is a magnificent carved oak door they brought 
to Traquair from Terregles House. Standing on an elephant’s 
back, a lion and unicorn are locked in mortal combat, the 
unicorn goring the lion through the mouth. It is dated 1601, 
and is clearly the work of an unsophisticated carver of 
immense natural gusto and invention. 

Climbing the stair—a winding, turret-like affair—you 
reach the first floor and are surprised to find that the win- 
dows, so narrow outside,- give plentiful light because the 
massive-walls are carved away to make the inner aperture 
much larger than the outer one. Here is the high drawing 
room, certainly the most magnificent in the house, packed 
with treasures: Mary Queen of Scots’ rosary and crucifix, 
and a little picture she made of cut-out paper when a girl, 
signed with her own name on the back; the oak cradle in 
which she rocked her son James VI and I; a portrait of 
Prince Charles Edward disguised. when he was fleeing from 
the English, as ‘ Betty Burke’; Lady Louisa’s work-box; the 
eighth Earl’s ceremonial stockings; and, most precious relic 
of all of this centre of the Jacobite south, one of the ‘ Amen 
Glasses’ made after the “forty-five, of which twenty only 
exist in the world. It is engraved with this poem: 


God Bless the Prince of Wales 
The true born Prince of Wales 
Sent us by Thee; 
-Send him soon over 

To kick out Hanover 

And then we'll recover 

Our old liberty. 

Amen. 


Through a corridor at one end of the drawing room you pass into 
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The high drawing-room 


This stairway is now partly blocked, but in earlier days the priest could 
make his escape down it to the lower rooms of the Peel Tower. Also 
on the top floor are the libraries—two rooms—with some 4,000 books, 
many of them curious and rare. There is an exquisite manuscript Bible 
of 1218 from the Abbey of Culross, and a copy of the Nuremberg 
Chronicle of 1493—one of the first printed histories of the world. The 
library walls are adorned with imaginary portraits of the Greek and 
Roman classical authors—clearly the work of a local artist; all looking 
much the same except that some are bald and others are not. 

On the floor below (we are still one floor above the king’s room) 
there is, in the Peel Tower, a great rarity for Scotland—a mural 


the old Peel Tower itself and into the king’s room, with a portrait of . painting dating from the mid-sixteenth century: worn and faded, but 
himself which Charles I sent to his friend the first Earl. This is the room “ patterns of leaves and flowers are still clearly visible, with vestiges of 


where Mary Queen of Scots 
slept: not in the bed you see 
there, though this does exist, 
flamboyant, but unfortunately 
decayed, upstairs. On the 
bed you do see is a quilt 
embroidered by the Four 
Marys, the Queen and her 
Maids of Honour—exquisite 
embroidery to while away 
the hours between terrible 
conspiracies. There is a dress- 
ing room adjoining, and a 
powder-closet; also a narrow 
stair leading down to the 
chapel that is now in the 
further wing. 

But in Mary’s day, and in 
‘Jater centuries of persecution, 
the chapel or priest’s room 
was high up at the top of the 
Peel Tower. These upper 
rooms are not usually on view 
to visitors, but I would like 
to tell you about them. The 
priest’s room has a com- 
manding view from which 
stealthy or unexpected visi- 
tors could be observed, and 
a secret. staircase hidden 


behind a revolving cupboard. A corner of the library 


strange beasts and texts in Gothic lettering. In this 
room, too, there is a loft-like window that was in 
medieval times the only entrance doot to the tower, 
prudently placed two storeys above the ground and 
the river Tweed. 

But when you have seen all this, the greatest 
delight of the house still remains; and that is the 
walk round about outside it. Past the Well Pool to 
the west—a vestige of the old course of the Tweed— 
and the Brew House to the rear facade which over- 
looks Quair Burn and the New Water. The ground 
level here is twenty feet lower than in the front 
courtyard, so that the house towers even higher, its 
severity offset by terraced gardens and by two 
delightful onion-roofed pavilions set at either end, 
rather in the French style. 

A hayfield stretches towards the river and to plan- 
tations of larch and spruce and huge old Italian 
poplars; and yews—planted once for bows, but ap- 
parently as much to keep witches away. Witches! 
There are secret stairs and even dungeons at 
Traquair (they are underneath the flower-decked 
terraces), and surely shades of those who lived such 
violent lives should haunt this place they visited? 
But apparently not. I was assured that there is nc 
ghost at Traquair House. Perhaps the yews keep 
them away, too. Perhaps they are waiting for the 
great front gates to open once again and let them 
in. . .. Or may it not be that there is no need for 
a shade to remind us of past centuries in a house 
that is so steadfastly and courteously ignoring us 
and the present day?—Home Service 
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Round the London Statues 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ONDON is so thickly populated with statues that no sane critic 
could or weuld go round them all. But, at a season in which 
the town is filled with strangers, it seems worth while to 
consider those works of art which, lying at the heart of the 

metropolis, are so much more accessible than the paintings in our 
galleries. It might be supposed that London, like a good householder, 
would wish to fill her guests with envy and delight and would, to this 
end, ornament her streets with some 
care. And undoubtedly foreign visi- 
tors may be seen devoting consider- 
able attention to our statuary, with 
what emotions one cannot tell; but 
whether the Londoners themselves 
ever pause to consider what kind of a 
spectacle it is that they have to offer, 
may be doubted. In general we 
notice our statues only in order to 
protest against their erection or, if 
erected, against their disposition, or 
if removed, against their removal. 

About twenty years ago there was 
a tremendous hullabaloo about the 
equestrian statue of: Lord Haig 
which now stands pretty well un- 
noticed in Whitehall. In recent weeks 
the present situation of Rodin’s 
Burghers of Calais has been under 
discussion and it is disconcerting to 
find, when driving down Abingdon 
Street, that this work is from almost 
every aspect invisible. It has been 
skied among trees which in the near 
future will hide it entirely save from 
the curious who, remembering its 
existence, take the trouble to seek it 
out in Victoria Tower Gardens. Even 
on these terms it is not easily seen, 
for it is dwarfed by the very high 
and not very distinguished plinth 
upon which it has been set. We have 
treated it as we have treated Dalous’ 
excellent Paysanne, who is penned 
inside a kind of greasy minaret be- 
hind the Royal Exchange. When we 
do get a good piece of sculpture in 
London we do our utmost to conceal 
the fact. And how good the Rodin 
is! If one can but get to the right 
position one can see how nobly the sculptor has grouped his figures, how 
well the drama of the situation has been kept within the unities of 
sculpture (Rodin is not always so restrained). Peering and craning from 
below, an active person may just be able to perceive the beauties of fine 
and sensitive modelling. 

Looking northwards to Trafalgar Square there is nothing to compare 
with the Rodin until one reaches Lesueur’s Charles I; the George V is 
not an inspiring object. Marochetti’s Richard Coeur de Lion in Palace 
Yard is all very well in its way; but it is a Wardour Street sort of way. 
Of the statesmen in Parliament Square it is kinder to say nothing, they 
are at present a most dismal and ridiculous sight, being half shuttered in 
timber. Hamo Thornycroft’s Cromwell is far from being his best work 
(the elder Thornycroft’s Boadicea on the Embankment is altogether a 
more spirited and pleasing affair). In the Cenotaph the qualities of a 
cheap cardboard box have successfully been translated into stone. 

Trafalgar Square presents the kind of opportunity which the French 
know how to take and which we too often miss. The Third Republic 
at its worst, with marble nudes, brazen bunting, and frock-coated 
patriots, would have contrived to give Nelson a grander and more 


Rodin’s statue of the Burghers of Calais in Victoria Tower Gardens, seen 
from Abingdon Street 


dignified setting than we have allowed him. The place is in an appalling 
muddle, the proportion of the column to the square is all wrong and the 
statues are out of proportion to each other. By an unhappy chance the 
better ones—Grinling Gibbons’ admirable James II and Houdon’s 
Washington—are dwarfed by. Chantrey’s enormous George IV. The 
effect is not greatly improved by the well-meaning but very mannered 
mermen and mermaids who now convey water to the basins. Emerg- 
ing from the chaos of the square 
into Cockspur Street, Wyatt’s 
George III, the effigy of a very 
stupid man on a very intelligent 
horse, has a magnificently stylish air. 
The muddle in Waterloo Place is 
even greater than that in Trafalgar 
Square but the place itself demands 
less, the general effect is better and 
may almost appear to have a 
certain pleasing inconsequence. The 
heroes —.Burgoyne, Franklin, and 
Colin Campbell—retreat bashfully 
into the boscage and the only quite 
intolerable object is Mackennal’s 
Edward VII. 

A survey, even a survey as brief 
and as superficial as this, confronts 
us with the question: What end is 
served by this multitude of statues in 
our public places? Are the things 
in fact monuments—reminders—of 
our national heroes? All Londoners 
have seen the British statesmen in 
Parliament Square, but how many, 
even of those who have seen them 
repeatedly, could tell you just who 
the gentlemen are, and of those who 
could how many, again, could name 
the sculptors responsible? It is no 
doubt proper and fitting that monu- 
ments of some kind—not necessarily 
efiigies—should adorn our. streets 
and remind us of past glories or even 
of ancient disasters. But if such 
things are to serve their purpose they 
should, by their splendour, command 
our attention so that, even though a 
man may, like Bartolommeo Colle- 
oni, be one of history’s lesser figures, 
he will never be forgotten. 

We have several sculptors who have conferred, or who might confer, 
immortality upon their fellow countrymen. But, when sculptures fail, 
when they cease to engage the attention of the public, their useful- 
ness as remembrancers ends. Who, today, pauses to glance at Sir 
James McGrigor (he faces Henry Moore’s excellent family group 
across the width of Atterbury Street)? But who could fail to take 
an interest in him if he were to be re-immortalised by Signor Manzu 
or Mr. Calder? Why should not all our national worthies—all those 
who have failed to find a great statuary—be given a second chance 
of immortality? The originals could be replanted in Baffin Land or 
Woomera. 

In making this suggestion (a suggestion which would benefit both the 
living and the dead) I am of course supposing that Matthew Noble, 
William Behnes, Maris Raggi, and the rest were not in the same class as 
Verocchio and nowadays one makes such an assumption at one’s peril. 
The Albert Memorial has for long been restored to favour; Thomas 
Woolner has his champions and Nurse Cavell stands patiently awaiting 
the day when her ideated sensations and deep social reference shall be 
discovered by the wide boys of art criticism. 
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7 | The Mouse 


By FRANCIS KING 


ERNON THURIBLE loved his wife, Stella, as much as 

their son, Angus, loved.the white mouse which they gave 

him for his seventh birthday. Angus had himself asked 

for the mouse, insisting that it was one mouse only, and 
not a pair, that he wanted: ‘It won’t be lonely’, he said, ‘ because, 
you see, it will always have me for its friend. I don’t want it to have 
other friends’, he added. Vernon and Stella thought this explanation 
charming, and they repeated it widely in their Blackheath circle. They 
both adored their child. aE 

On the day when they bought the mouse in the pet department of a 
large London store, they had one of their many quarrels; and, as usual, 
money was the cause. For a man who affected to despise money, Vernon 
spent an inordinate amount of time thinking how he could make it, or 
make his wife borrow it. It was when they came to pay for the mouse 
(it was handed to them in a small wicker cage which was wrapped in 
brown paper) that Vernon had to face the disagreeable discovery that 
Stella had nothing but a single ten-shilling note in her bag; so that, as 
they walked to the Underground, he spent the time either chiding her 
for having spent so much that week or urging her to ask her mother 
for more. Vernon despised Stella’s relatives, who were in business, while 
his were in trade. ‘You were always talking about your rich uncles 
and aunts before we got married. But now, when it’s a question either 
of keeping your pride or of letting your child starve, you prefer to keep 
your pride’. : 3 

‘You know it’s not that, Vernon darling’. Stella, who was small and 
thin, with a delicate pink-and-white colouring and prettily weak features, 
slipped her arm through her husband’s. ‘ But it’s so awful to have to 
ask and ask and ask. And we still owe Mummy that fifty pounds. we 
borrowed last year’. 

“Tf she’d had any generosity, she’d have made it a gift. She’s supposed 
to be so fond of Angus, isn’t she? And yet if it comes to helping us over 
a bad patch, she won’t lift a finger’. The life of the Thuribles was 
made up of ‘ bad patches’. 

So Vernon continued to nag; but the curious thing was that, as he 
did so, his voice was never anything but friendly and reasonable, and 
his intelligent, humorously vivid face never ceased to smile. But for 
Stella’s look of distress any passer-by would have assumed that they 
were at that moment on the best of terms. 

The Thuribles were now standing on the platform, and Vernon wes 
saying: ‘Oh, I’m sick of this endless living from hand to mouth. 
No wonder I can’t write music, when I have to worry about money 

_-day after day after day. Little did I guess what a mill-stone I was 
putting round my neck that evening I proposed to you’. When he saw 
the tears in Stella’s eyes, he gave a good-natured laugh, to show that 
he was joking: no one could say that Vernon was lacking in a sense of 
humour. ‘How wonderful it would be to have my freedom again! 
Do you remember how you used to say that two could live as cheaply 
as one? You’ve never been much good at addition, have you?’ He 
swung the cage back and forth, apparently forgetful of the terrified 
animal that was being rolled from side to side with feebly convulsive 
claws that scratched on the wicker. “Really, one day I think I shall 
have to get rid of you’. Stella, head lowered, was blinking away the 
tears with her long, flaxen eye-lashes. He came up behind her: ‘ Just 

_one ‘push—’ his hands were on her shoulders— gently—ike this’. 
His green eyes were flashing with merriment, and as he spoke he 
laughed; but Stella (who tended, as Vernon often said, to hysteria) 
wrenched herself free and shot through the tunnel to the opposite plat- 
form from which trains went north, instead of south. There was a train 
just leaving, and she was able to squeeze herself in before the doors 
closed on Vernon’s outraged face. 

At the next stop, Stella got out, and caught the *bus to Blackheath; 
and there at the bus stop, waiting as if she had told him how she 
would come, Vernon was standing, with the mouse’s cage still in his 
hand. Stella laughed as she climbed off the *bus and Vernon laughed 
too, putting an arm round her shoulder. 

Angus was delighted with his present, and next day, at his birthday 
party, he amused his seven little friends by taking the mouse out of its 


cage and making it run up and down the sofa by prodding it with a 
pencil. But when a little girl attempted to prod it with her own stubby 
finger, he gave her a kick. He was devoted to his mouse, and wouldn’t 
have anyone else tease it. At tea he fed it on cake crumbs and made 
it say ‘Thank you’ by pinching it between his thumb and his fore- 
finger. He was a child with all his father’s looks and good humour. 

The mothers who were present were charmed by Vernon and decided 
that any talk of noisy quarrels or even of ‘ differences’ must have been 
malicious gossip. They noticed, in particular, how lovingly Vernon 
stroked Stella’s ash-blonde hair as he perched on the arm of the sofa 
beside her and they agreed that any man who could dress so elegantly 
and offer them glasses of sherry at six o’clock, could not really be as 
badly-off as their husbands maintained. 

But the day after this successful tea-party Vernon felt ill; he always 
said that the mere thought of money made him feel ill and perhaps it 
was indeed this that sent him to his bed with a couple of aspirins. It 
was, as he pointed out to Stella, particularly unfortunate that he should 
be indisposed at this moment as a music publisher had sent him a book 
for which an index had to be prepared by the end‘of the week. ‘ He’ll 
never send me anything again’, Vernon groaned, and added, ‘ Oh, do 
draw those curtains. The light hurts my eyes’. 

“Couldn’t I do it for you?’ & 

“The index? You, darling? ’ He gripped her small hand in his awn 
large one; one would have thought that with a single squeeze he would 
be able to crush those fragile fingers. But Vernon was always gentle. 
“How can you? You know you hate that sort of thing’. 

“But we do need the money, don’t we?’ 

“Oh, the money! ’ He sighed deeply and covered his face with his 


_hands. ‘ Yes, we certainly need that’. 


*Then don’t worry. I’lf do what I can with the index’. 

Angus had come in during this conversation and had thrown himself 
on the bed; the mouse was inside the sleeve of his jersey and from 
time to time he peered down to see if all went well. 

“You are angelic, darling. I don’t know how I would do without 
you ”. 

But really, Vernon decided, as Stella came back and back to him 
with her fatuous, uncomprehending questions about the index, it would 
have been far simpler to do it oneself. Angus was playing on the floor 
of the bedroom, and Vernon liked to lie and watch the child, as he urged 
the mouse up and down a staircase he had made for it out of match- 
boxes; but how could one be at peace and get well if Stella kept coming 
in to ask what should be included in the index and what left our? Not 
that he wanted to hurt- her feelings—in fact, when she began to cry 
because he pointed out to her (in an entirely friendly manner, of course) 
that he had already explained the same point to her at least three times, 
he at once pulled her down on to the bed and began to kiss her neck. But 
oh, he did so wish that he had married a woman of some intelligence! 
. . . However, she did persevere, there was no doubt of that; so that 
somehow, by staying up late for a week, she managed to complete the 
work, and cash a cheque for fifteen pounds with which Vernon was ab‘e 
to buy, among other things, the claret which the doctor had recom- 
mended so strongly for his health. 

Meanwhile, by the end of that same week, Angus had taught his 
mouse to scuttle up and down the match-boxes, for the reward of a 
piece of cheese-rind. ‘He’s really awfully clever’, he said to his 
father. ‘I think I could teach him anything’. 

But still they needed money; soon the publisher’s fifteen pounds had 
been spent on what Vernon would call ‘ the bare necessities of life’ and 
inexplicably none of Stella’s relatives would help them with a loan. 
Even Stella’s mother, usually so generous, would do no more than 
treat Stella and Angus to tea at a shop and buy Angus a new cage, 
of silver wire, for his mouse. Vernon was in despair. How could he 
write music? he would demand. Oh, he was sick of this life. For four 
years now he had laboured at his symphony, and now for lack of bread, 
he would never get it finished. He would have to take a job. But of 
course, he hastened to add kindly, he didn’t blame Stella. 

Fortunately, however, his symphony was saved by the arrival in the 
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flat below of a retired prep-school master. This man, who had suffered 
a slight stroke after his wife’s death, needed someone to help with his 
cooking and cleaning, and Vernon put it to Stella that it would be an 
act of charity to help the poor old boy in his hour of distress. Stella 
received, of course, a token payment; for the man was not pcor, and 
as Vernon pointed out ‘ He’d probably much rather keep his independ- 
ence. One must think of such things’. 

The arrangement was not, however, wholly satisfactory. Often when 
Vernon needed Stella to copy music for him, to run an errand or make 
him a cup of tea, she would be downstairs. He began to feel that the 
old man imposed on her; and it was no use Stella saying that he was 
really most kind and paid her extra if she stayed for more than the 
hour, for Vernon would only answer: ‘ You are a sweet-natured little 
thing. Anyone can get the better of you’. 

Mr. Errin (for that was his name) also had a dog, of indeterminate 
breed and sex, which was so old that it spent its whole day stretched 
out asleep on one of the flower-beds of the garden which was shared 
by the two flats; the poor creature appeared to like the warm moisture 
of the earth. Vernon himself did not work in the garden—it brought on 
his fibrositis—but Stella did, and it upset him to see the dog crush the 
flowers which she had planted with so much care. More than once he 
had to complain (of course in his usual friendly fashion) to old Mr. 
Errin. Angus also disliked the dog, being afraid it would eat his mouse; 
though on the rare occasions when, by accident, the animals came face 
to face, they appeared to feel nothing but a mild curios.ty towards each 
other. 

“Do you really like the old chap?’ Vernon once asked Stella. 

“Yes, of course I do. He’s awfully sweet and kind... . By the way, 
he said he would lend us that twenty pounds for the rent’. 

“You didn’t ask him, did you? ’ Vernon said, horrified. 

“Well—yes ... I did’. 

“Have you ne pride?’ 

‘But I thought... you said... 
of the flat if we couldn’t pay’. 

Vernon ran his fingers through Stella’s luxuriant hair: ‘ Silly! ’ he 
said. ‘No one minds borrowing off relations. That’s what relations are 
for. But from someone we hardly know—’ 

“Oh, Mr. Errin’s a real friend’, Stella protested. She saw the smile 
fade from her husband’s face, and she added with a note of fearfulness 
in her voice: ‘Isn’t he?’ Vernon’s fingers tightened in her hair, so that 
it felt as if an electric current were shooting among the roots. 

A week later Vernon was going to have lunch with a publisher; he 
was already late, as he had had to talk to Angus severely about not 
teasing his mouse (he loved it, of course, and didn’t mean to hurt it; 
but Vernon couldn’t bear to see the child pulling it along by its tail, or 
pinching it between his fingers until it emitted its shrill, frightened 
squeaks) and now he found that a button was missing from the suit he 
wanted to wear. It was’a suit barely three months old and he felt angry 
with the Savile Row tailors who had made it for him and even more 
angry with Stella for not having noticed that the button needed sewing 
on, when she put the suit away for him. “Stella, old thing!’ he had 
shouted amiably. But Stella was not in the flat. 

He looked at his watch and saw that it was ten past twelve; Stella 
was supposed to finish her work for Mr..:Errin at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely. So he went down in his dressing-gown and rang at their neigh- 
bour’s bell. ‘Oh, Mr. Thurible! * Mr. Errin exclaimed. ‘Do come in, 
won't you? Stella—your wife—’, as Mr. Errin coriected himself he 
blushed like a school-boy—‘ that is—we are just drinking a cup of 
coffee together. Won’t you come in and join us? ’ 

Vernon gave his frank and charming smile. ‘It’s awfully decent of 
you, but I’m afraid it’ll have to be another time. I’m dashing out to 
meet my publisher, and the button has come off my one and only 
suit. I don’t want to hurry Stella, but if she could sew it on for me—’ 

“But of course, darling! ’ Stella had overheard the conversation and 
now rushed out of the sitting-room, in an overall and with her hair 
bound up in a scarf. ‘ I’m so sorry. I couldn’t have noticed when I put 
it away’. 

The Thuribles both thanked Mr. Errin for his offer of the coffee and 
apologised for leaving so hurriedly. Vernon put his arm round Stella’s 
waist and squeezed her as they went upstairs: but (no doubt from the 
haste with which he had dressed) he was trembling from head to foot. 

‘You look just like a little charwoman’, he teased. 

‘Do I, darling? ’ 

“Which, of course, is what you are now!’ They both laughed 
together. 

When they had shut the door of their flat, Vernon said: ‘ 


As we were going to be turned out 


I’m going 
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to be at least half an hour late. I’d better call the whole thing off. a 
look better than keeping him waiting all that time’. 

© Oh, darling! ’ Stella looked at him in horror. “But I ee you 
were hoping to persuade him to give you an advance’. 

‘Well, I shall have to persuade him to do that some other time. 
Ivll take you at least five minutes to sew on that button. You’re not 
exactly a needle-woman, are you, poor dear?’ He kissed her on the 
forehead. 

* Couldn’t—couldn’t you wear anothersuit? ’ Stella suggested timidly. 

“You talk as if I had a dozen to choose from’. 

“Well, you have got the grey flannel—’ 

“Light grey flannel at the Athenaeum! ’ He laughed indulgently. 
“And I can’t wear the blue, it needs pressing. You remember I asked 
you to take it—’ 

‘Oh, dear! ’ She remembered, appalied. ‘I’ve been so busy’. 

‘Yes, I know. That’s why I really think you’d better stop working 
for Mr. Errin. I’ve noticed that you’ve been looking awfully run down 


and seedy just these last few days, and obviously the whole thing is 


becoming far too much for you’. 

‘But I enjoy going’, Stella protested; and at once, from the tightening 
of Vernon’s mouth, she noticed her mistake. 

‘Oh, I’ve no doubt you do. But that doesn’t alter the fact that you 
can’t hope to run two households at one and the same time. However 
much you enjoy it’. He gave the last two words the faintest and most 
subtle of emphasis. ‘I don’t like to think of Angus being neglected— 
and particularly neglected for an old bore like Errin. He’ll have to find 
himself a daily woman’. 

‘But I don’t look on him as an employer, he’s a—’ she broke off. 

“Yes, my dear?’ She was silent. ‘ Well, what is he?’ Stella made 
no answer; her large blue eyes were filling with tears. Vernon once 
more put his arms round her: ‘ Anyway we can discuss all this later— 
when we’re a little calmer, eh?’ He gave the smile which the wives of 
their little circle found so irresistible. ‘ The immediate problem is this 
damned lunch part. Would you ring up the old man and tell him that 
Y’ve got another of my migraines? I expect he’s still at his office— 
otherwise leave a message at the Athenaeum’. 

“Oh, Vernon! Couldn’t you possibly—if you take a taxi—?’ 

“Look, my sweet, do let me decide what I should, or should not do’. 
He picked up the telephone receiver and handed it to her, himself 
dialling the number. Stella, who had been well rehearsed in such false- 
hoods, told his lie for him in the tone of worried innocence which she 
usually adopted on such occasions. Then she put back the receiver and 
burst into tears. 

‘Now what’s the matter?’ Vernon asked, surprised. 

Stella sobbed loudly, making strange gulping noises in the back of her 
throat. ‘Oh, for God’s sake!’ Vernon said rather than shouted. 
‘Darling! ’ Now he was putting his arm again about her. ‘ What on 
earth is the matter? ’ 

‘Oh, P’'m so hopeless—so useless—! I know it’s all my fault’. 

“It’s just your kindness’, Vernon said. ‘ That’s all it is, darling— 
that excessive kindness of yours. I know it’s simply that you feel sorry 
for Mr. Errin, and that of course there’s nothing else—on your side, 
at least. Oh, darling—please! ’ Stella was now howling. ‘ Darling! For 
God’s sake, be quiet! You know that I hate scenes’. 

At last he picked up the latest number of the Connoisseur from his 
bureau and decided to go to the garden; one’s nerves could stand just 
so much, and then no more. ‘ Darling! ’ he remonstrated once again 
as he passed out of the door. But Stella either did not, or would not, 
hear him. Really, she was so emotional, he told himself, as he took the 
stairs in twos. And a scene like this quite ruined one’s appetite for 
lunch—apart from making it impossible for one to work, 

But in the garden there was no peace either. Angus was sobbing 
hysterically and battering some object, again and again, with a stone 
from the rock-garden. Vernon went across: “What on earth are you 
doing?’ 

Angus continued to beat the stone wildly on the earth while the old 
dog, his mangy head raised, blinked glassy eyes at him from the neigh- 
bouring flower-bed. 

‘My God! It’s—it’s your mouse’, Vernon said. ' 

“I told it—and told it—and told it’, Angus cried between each 
stroke. ‘I said it was not to go near the dog’. His hair was falling 
across his forehead, and there was blood on his grey shorts. 

Suddenly he looked up at Vernon with an expression at once 
cu“iously knowing and malevolent. 

‘Where’s Mummy? ’ he asked. 
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Education and Society 


By A. K. C. Ottaway. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


THE SUB-TITLE of this book is An Introduction 


_to the Sociology of Education. Professor W. O.. 


Lester Smith, who recently retired from the only 
professorial chair in this discipline in the United 
Kingdom, in an introduction points out that 
Mr. Ottaway’s is a pioneer attempt to fill a gap 
in English educational literature, and rightly 
underlines the urgent need of such a ‘study. 
As the first of its kind to be published in 
England, the book will naturally catch the eye 
of librarians of university departments of 
sociology and education and of teacher training 
colleges. It becomes therefore the more necessary 


- to ask how well Mr. Ottaway has succeeded in 


X 


a task containing many difficulties besides those 
presented by the fact of its novelty. A fair 
answer is that, subject to one or two qualifica- 
tions, he has succeeded very well. 


He begins admirably, in his preface, by draw-~ 


ing the distinction between sociology and social 


_ philosophy, and making it clear that he is 


i 


writing as a sociologist. But with refreshing 
candour he admits that ‘in many contexts I 
have assumed that our democratic values in 
England are worth while’, and that, ‘in 
chapter vir (‘The School as a Social Unit’) in 
particular’ [I have] ‘ given my own interpreta- 
tion of their possible application in school life’. 
The latter gives rise, to one of the qualifications 
to be made about Sie: success of the work. In 
chapter vil, and much more in chapter v (‘ The 


- Educational Needs of our Future Society’), Mr. 


Ottaway the educational reformer takes the lead, 
-with Mr. Ottaway the sociologist some consider- 
able distance behind. Nevertheless, chapter v is 


- good reading, and probably a fairly accurate 
~ forecast of the shape of things to come. 


study of a young subject, 


~ the best brief statement on this topic the reviewer . 


Mr. Ottaway takes a broad view of the scope 
of sociology. His first three chapters, on ‘ The 
Sociology of Education’, ‘The Culture Con- 
cept’, and ‘ Social Forces and Cultural Change’, 


c outline the grammar of his subject. They are 
_ clearly written, include many useful definitions, 


and indicate briefly the topics that are to be later 
discussed in more detail. Occasionally, perhaps, 
Mr. Ottaway tends to labour the obvious; but 
he is, after all, writing an introduction to the 
and is probably 
wise to leave no gaps, even at the expense of 
such truisms as ‘all experiences provided by 
society are not of equal value’. 


Chapter Iv, on ‘ The Social Determinants of — 


Education in England ’, is excellent; it is, indeed, 


_ knows. The chapter, which is only eighteen pages 
‘long, falls into two parts, the first covering the 


half-century 1830-80 and 


the second the 
twentieth century. Included in the latter is a 
striking comparison between the types of 
.secondary schools proposed by the ‘ Spens’” Re- 
port (1938) and by the Taunton Commission 


~ (1868) which should give some sociologist a line 


of thought for another book. After this chapter 
the quality of the book declines. 
(Social Interaction) is sound enough as far as it 
goes, but it does not go very far. The same has 
to be said of chapter vu (The Science of 
Human Behaviour), while chapter 1x, entitled 
‘Beyond Sociology: A Note on the Social 
_ Philosophy of Democracy’ is no more than a 
' scrappy fragment. One cannot—to select the 
worst example—deal with the Christian view of 
human nature in two brief paragraphs. 

The ‘criticisms made: here are offered in the 


Chapter vi’ 
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hope that they will help Mr. Ottaway to produce 
an improved second edition of this clear, con- 
scientious and thorough introductory study. 
When he does revise it, will he consider includ- 
ing reference to university education? 


The Angry Admiral. By Cyril Hughes 
Hartmann. Heinemann. 18s. 


How many people when they come across a 
place or road named Portobello realise that it 
celebrates Admiral Vernon’s victory there? Or 
that the Washington home at Mount Vernon is 
named after him? Or that grog is so called be- 
cause Vernon, who introduced it into the Navy, 
usually wore a grogram cloak and was known as 
“Old Grog’? Thus his name and fame live in 
words which have become detached from their 
origin; and since few people read the biographies 
of those who were naval heroes two hundred 
years ago, it is likely that only thus will he sur- 
vive in the general memory. As a result, how- 
‘ever, of this book, he may for a few years be 
known for himself, since Mr. Hartmann has 
produced for us a vivid character who will linger 
in the memory. 

The book, a happy mixture of history and 
biography, treats only of the later part of 
Vernon’s life, when he was suddenly taken back 
from his retirement, and his activities as an M.P., 
to take charge of naval operations in the West 
Indies on the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear. We at once meet a first-rate sailor, with 
much of the Nelson touch about him, combined 
with a man who, as Mr. Hartman puts it, was 
not only unable to suffer fools gladly, but could 
not suffer them at all. And since everybod'y who 
did not see eye to eye with him was clearly a 
fool, the Admiral was often angry. The sad thing 
is that the Admiral was nearly always right. If 
his advice had been taken, Cartagena, and as a 
result the whole of the Spanish Americas, would 
have fallen into our hands. If his strenuous 
attempts to have the infamous press-gang system 
done away with, and the lot of the sailors 
bettered, had received the support they deserved, 
there would have been no mutinies at Spithead 
and the Nore. 

But he would his offi- 


always criticise 


_cial superiors; he was for ever telling them, 


and the public, exactl'y what he thought of them. 
He believed, for one thing, that the best results 
are obtained by delegating authority and letting 
the man who has to deal with the job carry on, 


which the Admiralty Board could not concede. ~ 


When, after one retirement, he was recalled to 
guard our shores in 1745, he was continually at 
odds with them because they would give him big 
ships when he needed little ones. Bureaucracy is 
always dazzled by size and suspicious of flexi- 
bility. So, though he became Admiral of the 
White, he never received the highest honours, 
and in the end was omitted from the Navy List 
altogether. A sad, instructive, but fascinatingly 
interesting story, presented by Mr. Hartmann 
in lively prose, which, however, never gets be- 
tween the reader and the object. 


Black Man’s Town. By Isobel Ryan. 
Cape. 15s. 


This is a record of Mrs. Ryan’s second visit 
to West Africa (she wrote of her first in Black 
Man’s Country). Most of her two years were 
spent in a Gold Coast town (where her husband, 


in the timber trade, had his headquarters), but 


she writes also of a few business trips made 
round about. There is nothing sensational in 
this book—no worse adventures than cock- 
roaches and obstinate cookers, no more than an 


fe -istencr’s Book Chronicle 
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odd sober paragraph about politics and race. 
Mrs. Ryan reveals herself as a civilised woman, 
on terms of affectionate good humour with her 
husband, prepared to accept the absurdities of 
tropical climate and people, firmly believing that 
tolerance on both sides would solve the problems 
of black and white in Africa. She writes in a 
rather tight, school-marmy style, but acutely 
and well, and the cumulative effect of her un- 
assuming narrative is certainly to give a vivid 
impression of what living on the Gold Coast is 
like for the European. 

Its best parts are those where Mrs. Ryan 
characterises the Africans she really got to know. 
Her husband’s office staff and some of his com- 
mercial contacts are quite brilliantly drawn, 
especially where honesty, industry, and cleanli- 
ness—temperate zone virtues which arouse all 
her sympathy—were apparent in however quaint 
a form. Her understanding of people more naive 
than herself, and her appreciation of the primi- 
tive depths behind the naivity, perhaps deserved 
a more elaborate setting than the everyday events 
of this book. 


Prints and Visual Communication 
By William M. Ivins, Jr. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

The basic contentions of the thesis which the 

emeritus curator of prints at the Metropolitan 

Museum, New York, presents are: the study of 

prints as exactly repeatable visual or pictorial 

statements has so far been neglected, and prints 
should not be merely considered as minor works 
of art but as powerful tools of modern life and 
thought. The limitations which their techniques 
have imposed on prints as conveyors of informa- 
tion and on us as receivers of that information 
should be studied. Historians until very recent 
times -have been literary men and philologues. 

As students of the past they have rarely found 

anything they were not looking for. The Greek 

achievement, for example, was admired while too 
little attention was paid to what the Greeks 

did not do or know. Modern interest in techno- 

logy and economics is changing our ideas. Dur- 

ing the Dark and Middle Ages there was great 
technological advance, and the evolution of 
exactly repeatable visual statements—from the 
woodcut via engraving and etching to the 
modern photographic processes—made scientific 
and technological progress and thereby social 
improvement possible. : 

On the other hand, the photographic pro- 
cesses ultimately took on the business of visual 
reporting, absolying the artists from any need 
of verisimilitude in their expression and design. 

Photographs, as objective reproductions, have 

also made exotic ‘curios’ into works of art, 

“Beauty ’ was revealed as only an accidental and 

transient phase of the art of a limited Mediter- 

ranean area. This traditional beauty was no 
more than peculiarly local prejudice about sub- 
ject matter and mode of presentation. The 
modern photograph has, as opposed to woodcut, 
engraving and etching, no linear syntax of its 
own, and therefore no symbolism which impedes 
and distorts information. The graphic tech- 
niques were unable to convey the true surface of 
objects, especially of works of art, without using 
various systems of lines, nationally different 
syntaxes of lines, which distorted the message of 
antique, early Christian or Medieval objects. At 
any given moment the accepted report of an 
event is of greater importance than the event 
itself because we think and act upon the symbolic 
report and not the concrete event itself. 

Assisted by uncommonly good reproductions 
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Colonial Problems and 
Prospects 


The Times British Colonies Review, an illustrated 
‘quarterly periodical, brings together news and 
expert opinion on every aspect of Colonial 
development to-day. The next issue will include 
articles on the following subjects :— 


TRAVEL IN AFRICA 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA JIN 
THE COLONIES 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE COLONIES 
HORSE-RACING IN NIGERIA 


“UGANDA’S FOREST SCHOOL 
FOR AFRICANS 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


RESOURCES OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
(Xx) COAL - 


CAREERS IN THE COLONIES 
(IV) SURVEYING 


COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


BRITISH COLONIES 
REVIEW 


Price 6d. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 8 
Order your copy now 
From all newsagents and booksellers. The annual postal subscrip- 


tion is 2s. 8d. Orders should be sent to the Subscription 
Manager, The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


| Abraham Lincoln* 
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A SELECTED NON- FICTION LIST 


English Historical 
Documents 1660-1714 


This is volume VIII (and the second in order of publication) 
of the English ear Documents series, edited by Professor 
David Douglas, F.B.A. Volume VIII is edited by Professor 
Andrew Browning of Glasgow University. 

“ An understanding of contemporary modes of thought must 

be sought in the contemporary sources. Such is the justifica- 
tion of this huge series, and it is a sound one.” 

F Professor V. H. Galbraith (Time & Tide) 

1,000 pages. 21 maps & 4 diagrams, 80s. net (November) 


Fleet Admiral King | 


ERNEST J. KING and WALTER MUIR WHITE- 
HILL. The record of naval operations and the overall 
Allied strategy in the late war. Admiral King was Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet and also Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

“ Of exceptional and permanent value . .. this is history 

of the highest order; authoritative, lucid, forthright, and 

weighty with substance.” 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
484 pages. 12 plates, 7 maps & charts. 30s. net (October) 


The Splendid Century 


W. H. LEWIS provides a Picture in the modern manner 
of life under Louis XIV, with an immense variety oF detail, 
judiciously selected. 

320 pp. 16 plates. 25s. net, Book Society Recommend (Odtober) 


Apes and Ivory 


JOY PACKER, author of Pack and Follow and Grey 
Mistress, still in wide demand, describes extensive journeys in 
modern Africa in her latest book, which is written with her 
great gifts of observation and charm of style. 

412 pages. 3 plates & map, 21s, net (September 18) 


BENJAMIN P. THOMAS has written the definitive 


one-volume life of Lincoln. 
“Combines the latest and most expert scholarship with 
real interpretative power.” Professor Allan Nevins 
380 pages. 4 maps. 25s, net 


The Marshal Duke of 


Berwick* 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE, the distinguished historian 
of the Jacobite period, has written the only modern biography 
of James II’s son by Arabella Churchill who became a Marshal 


of France. 368 ssh 8 plates and 4 maps. 25s, net 
A History of Booey 
Painting* 


ERNEST SHORT tells the story of British painting from 
its first emergence down to our own day, and provides a 
miniature dictionary of five hundred British painters, arranged 
cee with their dates. 304 pages. 32 plates. 25s, net _ 


* Fust Published 
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teenth century. 


and-ink copy of a Mantegna engraving is 
affected by Diurer’s style of modelling; how 
botanical illustrations develop during the six- 


Mr. Ivins fails to do justice 


to Titian in ascribing to Rubens what was really 


Titian’s achievement, namely to train engravers 
for the reproduction of paintings. A compari- 
son between an early and a late impression of 
a Mantegna engraving, showing the great loss 
of modelling produced by the worn plate, is 
particularly helpful, and there are many enlarged 


‘ details which, beautifully reproduced, convey 


exquisite -technical information illustrating the: 


‘distorted’ representation of works of art, the 
intrusion of the ‘linear syntax’. But when he 
compares an Audran engraving after Watteau 
with a modern half-tone reproduction of the 
same subject, the author’s technological 
optimism would appear to be refuted; the 
Audran has more nerve and spirit than the 
modern smudgy and accentless objective visual 
inventory. 

There is a great wealth of technical and 
historical information in Prints and Visual Com- 
munication; the eleven woodcuts, engravings 
and etchings after the Laocoén, encompassing 
the time from 1527 to 1890 (a pity the woodcut 
after Titian’s lost painting representing the Lao- 
coon group as monkeys was left out!) illustrate, 
however, the type of study which remains to be 
undertaken: an investigation which would dis- 
tinguish between the progression of art—gain 
accompanied by loss—and .the progress of 
applied science. The weary European may find 
simplifying American optimism enviable and 
refreshing. If we could only believe that ‘the 


cheap modern photographic postcard contains 


so much more valid and accurate information 
than any of the expensive engravings and litho- 
graphs of the period of snobbery’. Is this not 
precisely the crux of the argument? Were not 
the grammars and syntaxes of lines common 
denominators making assimilation, however 
selective, possible, at least for the educated, the 
“snobs’2 And do the uneducated of today 
really get so much more out of the pseudo- 
objectivity and false totality of photographs than 
the uneducated of yesterday out of what was 
accessible to them? 

And what about a passage like the following 
one: ‘The magic of the work of art resides in 
the way its surface has been handled, just as 
the magic of a poem lies in the choice and 
arrangement of words’. This one cannot believe. 

Baudelaire, writing in 1855, foresaw it all: 
‘Ask any good Frenchman . . . what progress is, 


-and he will answer: ‘“‘ Why, it is steam, electri- 
~ city, gas—all miracles which were unknown to 


the Romans and which prove our superiority 
over the ancients...”. The poor fellow has 
become so americanised by the . . . industrial 
philosophers that he has lost all feeling for the 
difference between physical and moral pheno- 
‘mena, between the natural and the supernatural ’. 


On Learning the English Tongue 


By Vicars Bell. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Bell’s little book should have had a more 


arresting title than the colourless one he has 


chosen. His thesis is that, through the teaching 
of English in schools, ‘ there is possible a revolu- 


‘tion which might transform the mind of the 


nation’. George Orwelf once said much the 


same thing in a different way when he wrote:. 


“The English language becomes ugly and in- 
accurate because our thoughts are foolish, but 
the slovenliness of our language makes it easier 
for us to have foolish thoughts. The point is that 


the process is reversible’. Mr. Bell wants the 
~ schools to begin the reversing of it. He is. deeply 


disturbed by the tendency prevalent today to use 
words in slipshod.or perverted ways. ‘If I were 


cy 
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asked’, he says, ‘which manifestation of the 
breakdown of civilisation gave me most cause 
for alarm, I should speak of this modern dis- 


‘honesty and slackness over the use of words’. 


The ‘ hoodwinking of the masses by words and 
phrases deliberately given a false emotional con- 
tent’ is to him ‘the most devastating factor of 
twentieth-century politics’. And he does not 
think that teachers can entirely wash their hands 
of responsibility. The primary purpose of a 
teacher of English should be to promote honesty 
and individuality of thought. 

This book describes the methods Mr. Bell has 
followed for upwards of twenty-five years in 
trying to do this. His description is by way of 
illustration rather than by the enunciation of 
principles, and a summary would not do justice 
to it. His methods are based on the conviction 
that creative work is not the proper medium 
for instruction in correctness, and that children 
should be encouraged to: acquire a style which 
is forceful, direct, and intimate bzfore any 
attempt is made to teach them the rules of 
correct writing. He invites the charge of being 
a visionary and a sentimentalist, and will no 
doubt get it; he himself apprehends that there 
will be ‘Psychologists and Grammarians and 
Educational Workers who will give me short 
shrift’. But it can hardly be doubted that there 
is still room in our schools for methods of 
teaching English that set more store on clear 
thinking and less on grammatical rules, or that 
those who teach there should have something 
to learn from one who has for so long devoted 
himself to exploring that field. Mr. Bell is clearly 
a teacher of exceptional sympathy and imagina- 
tion, and his experiences are amusing and illu- 
minating. His book deserves to be widely read 
by teachers, and not by teachers only. 


The English Housewife in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Christina [ole. 


Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

The English housewife in the twentieth Century 
may well be attracted by the title of Miss 
Christina Hole’s book, and hope to discover 
from it how her fellow-sufferers got through the 
day’s work when there was no vacuum-cleaner 
or Light Programme. In some respects she will 
be disappointed; for though the word was a 
familiar one, ‘ housewives” in the modern sense 
were not then a common species. The mod. semi. 
for a family of four is the best labour-wasting 
device in history, and comparatively few women 
at any level of seventeenth-century society spent 
their lives so unproductively. Nevertheless many 
household tasks are inescapable in every age, and 
the social historian does not always find it easy 
to answer precisely the questions that can be 
asked about them. Miss Hole for instance tells 
us a good deal about kitchen equipment, but less 
about how often, at what times of the day, and 
by exactly what processes the pots and the 
nappies were washed. The difficulty is of course 
that the more common and unvarying a routine 
the less is the chance of finding it described. It 
is almost impossible, too, in a work of this 
scope, to overcome the tendency to concentrate 
on the upper classes for which material is 
abundant. Miss Hole has drawn heavily and 
effectively on such familiar sources as the Verney 
Memoirs, Pepys, and Celia Fiennes. To her 
credit she has also used some account-books and 
inventories from families lower in the social 
scale; but inevitably the personalities who ran 
these households are even more elusive than those 
at the top. 

These limitations. need not diminish our 
enjoyment of the book. Miss Hole has the rare 
gift of helping us to share in her enthusiasm for 
the past without getting in our way, and the 
stylistic horrors which popular social history 
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often shares with local history are notably absent. 
There is no heavy humour, no exclamatory 
comparisons with the present, and no gasps of 
surprise at how cheap things were. It is pointed 
out more relevantly that fruit was prohibitively 
expensive for most city-dwellers, and that sugar 
at the beginning of the century cost ls. 6d. a 
pound, though it had fallen to 5d. or 6d. by the 
end. It is one of the many unobtrusive achieve- 
ments of the book that we are constantly made 
aware of such changes within the period, which 
has perhaps even less unity than most centuries. 
Abundant and well-chosen quotations are drawn 
from every decade of it: the only minor irrita- 
tion that spoils some of them is the printing of 
the manuscript contraction for ‘ the’ as ‘ ye ’—a 
practice that ought by now to be confined to 
olde tea-shoppes. 

On the whole it is the happier aspects of life 
that fill the foreground of the picture— 
weddings, festivals and games, elaborate dressing, 
and over-eating. But we are not allowed to 
forget that the seventeenth-century house was if 
anything smellier than the medieval one, or that 
childbirth, sickness, and mourning were a large 
part of almost every woman’s life. Perhaps it 
should have been stressed more clearly that a 
girl who married young, as usually they did, was 
very likely to die young. Even among the rich it 
was not a normal thing for a man’s first wife 
to be alive in his old age. 


Freedom, a New Analysis 
By Maurice Cranston. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


It is such a long time since the thoughts of 
philosophers were of any importance to anyone 
outside the circle of philosophers that we no 
longer expect them to be. The glib statements 
we hear about the philosophy behind a political 
creed, or the necessity for a new philosophy to 
combat our threatened values, are not associated 
with what the professional philosopher offers to 
his ever diminishing readership. For instead of 
a view of the world, he presents us with a 
principle of analysis, and instead of rules for 
living in society, he wants to interest us in 
methods which may demonstrate that all such 
rules are either tautology or nonsense. 

It is then an important event when a philo- 
sopher, and particularly a member of the 
approved analytical (once logical positivist) 
school, comes forward with his views on one of 
the classical problems of traditional philosophis- 
ing. Freedom and liberty, and liberalism as a 
creed, always occupied important positions in 
that middle ground between the theory of know- 
ledge on the one hand, and ethics and political 
philosophy on the other. Mr. Maurice Cranston 
treads boldly and easily over the whole arena; 
he ranges from the vagaries of liberty as a 
political battle cry, to the niceties of the problem 
of free will. In his urbane and judicious way he 
convinces us that the philosophers of our time 
have something important to say on problems 
other than language. He deals succinctly with 
such positions as that the problem of freewill is 
a pseudo problem,-or that all such expressions 
as freedom have emotive meaning only. 

His conclusions are that the will zs free, that 
it is possible to show up such arguments as 
‘a man must be forced to be free’ as para- 
doxical and meaningless, in general that the 
liberal attitude zs logically respectable as well as 
politically desirable. And he does this, although 
on a miniature canvas, with reference to the 
whole tradition of philosophy since Locke, who 
seems to be both his mentor and his point of 
departure. It is rare to find a writer on such 
subjects so anxious to take account of what has 
been written before, or so careful not to 
overlook all the opinions which are expressed 
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and supported in our own day. In this last 
endeavour Mr. Cranston goes so far as to quote 
as an important authority the spoken word of 
a radio broadcast, a script spoken by Mr. Patrick 
Nowell Smith but never printed. It is interesting 
to see this further evidence of the place of the 
Third Programme in intellectual discussion. 

For all this we should be duly grateful, and 
this book thoroughly deserves to succeed, even 
if it is only in helping students confronted with 
examination questions on freedom, which 1s 
apparently one of its objects. Mr. Cranston 
confesses that all he wishes to give us of his 
own is ‘some notes towards’ his problem. He 
might have been more ambitious. It is not really 
enough to let the subject of freedom define itself 
in the way he does, and his method of treatment 
gives a first impression of being too modest. 
even flippant—which may only be a consequence 
of his use of the first person throughout. The 
book seems somewhat inconsequential, leading 
somewhere but not really getting to the place. 
It may be that its writer distrusts himself too 
much. Perhaps after all he has not quite escaped 
from the fearful threat of destruction by analysis 
of words which has paralysed serious thinking 
on this subject for so long. 

But Mr. Cranston has made a beginning and 
it is to be hoped that he, or others like him, will 
go on further. If this does happen, perhaps more 
care ought to be used to take account of what 
the psychologist and the historian have to say. If 
philosophy is once more to take up its tradi- 
tional role above and between all the other 
disciplines, it must surely show a greater appre- 
ciation of their findings than is possible in a 
book so short and so limited in its purpose as 
this one 


Prophecy of Famine. By H. J. 
Massingham and Edward Hyams. 
Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d. 

Our Undeveloped World 


By L. Dudley Stamp. Faber. 18s. 


The preblem with which the authors of 
Prophecy of Famine are concerned, is probably 
less real to most of the people of Britain than 
the possibility of atomic war, because as an over- 
industrialised nation, we are conditioned not to 
take seriously the idea that we cannot continue 
to live forever so largely off imported food: 
starvation may seem remote—but not after read- 
ing the two books under review. There may be 
famine in Britain within fifteen years. Massing- 
ham and Hyams show with terrible clearness 
how continued and irresponsible industrial ex- 
pansion has dragged Britain down intoa position 
where ‘ Congested cities and anemptied country- 
side are the deep-seated disease which is devour- 
ing us’. Britain is importing half her food: but 
“Rising world population is consuming shrink- 
ing world food supplies’. The danger of starva- 
tion in the future is, then, quite real, unless we 
are prepared to reverse our economy and become 
once more a nation of primary producers. 

The authors of Prophecy of Famine demand 
that we do no less, and explain, first, that a start 
is urgent, and secondly, how it can be done— 
chiefly by the reclaiming of waste_and marginal 
land, a very much more careful use of the soil 
to avoid its exhaustion, and the return of the 
peasant. The authors contend that Britain can 
be self-supporting, or very nearly so, provided 
that agricultural policy is one of mixed farming 
of small farms and that every available acre of 
usable land is properly used. This may be just 
possible, though, as the authors are well aware, 
such a revolution in our way of living would 
involve a complete change in our existing pat- 
terns of thought; something much more than a 
mere physical change-over would be demanded: 
Co-operation with the land must be the aim, not 
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that concept of an industrialised, mechanistic 
civilisation—the ‘conquest of nature’. The 
authors point out that this means considering 
always not what is economically efficient, but 
what is socially efficient. Economic ‘ efficiency ’ 
in farming created the great dustbowls of the 
U.S.A. The excuse that a certain type of farming 
is economically inefficient, that ‘ we can’t afford 
it’, is invalid when it is a question of seeing that 
the nation has enough to eat. The plain fact is 
that as other countries become more industrialised 
they require less of our manufactured goods and 
more of the food they once exported to us. For 
Britain, it may be, presently, not ‘ export or die’ 
but what is exportable and where. : 

In Our Undeveloped World Dr. Stamp is con- 
cerned witn the problem of food supplies over 
the. world as a whole. His book is more of a 
survey than Prophecy of Famine, and conse- 
quently more detached; he has not the quality of 
burning indignation that occurs in some of the 
chapters written by the late H. J. Massingham 
Nevertheless, he offers similarly alarming con- 
clusions which are often excellently and most 
clearly underlined by statistical tables and maps: 
how startlingly large are the total negative areas 
of the earth’s surface shown on the map on page 
forty-nine—that is, the cold, mountainous and 
arid areas where there can bz no close settlement 
and agricultural development: they "nay be con- 
sidered side by side with Dr. Julian Huxley’s 
estimate of the present net rate of world popula- 
tion increase—25,000,000 a year. Dr. Stamp 
believes that the lands which can be most easily 
developed are in the mid-latitudes, and recom- 
mends mixed farming and an abandoning of 
much of the monoculture of the U.S.A. to secure 
a greater food yield. The tropical lands are 
doubtful: there are climatic difficulties and our 
knowledge of the soils is as yet inadequate as the 
costly failure’ of the Groundnuts Scheme has 
already shown. 

These two books complement each other and 
show more points of agreement than disagree- 
ment. They should both make it quite clear that 
the major problem of our time is how to feed 
the fast increasing population of the world. 


The Laud Ragamala Miniatures 
By H. J. Stooke and K. Khandalawala. 
Bruno Cassirer and Faber. 18s. 


An item in the great exhibition of art from India 
and Pakistan at Burlington House five years ago 
startled a good many visitors with the evidence 
that Indian art was finding its way into English 
collections in the early part of the seventeenth 
century: into a clerical collection, the collection 
of an archbishop, no less an archbishop than 
Laud. Before his imprisonment in 1641 Laud 
had presented to the Bodleian a total of 1,300 
manuscripts, including an album containing 
specimens of Persian calligraphy, some Mughal 
paintings, and the set of eighteen Ragamala 
pictures which are now for the first time repro- 
duced with accompanying material from two 
experts, one British and the other Indian. Of 
Laud’s interest in oriental culture there is sup- 
porting evidence in his activities at Oxford, but 
nobody is certain how these pictures came into 
his hands. 

That is one aspect of the. matter, and it is 
briefly dealt with by Mr. Stooke at the outset 
of this book. The other points of interest are in 
the subject-matter and the questions of school, 
date, and provenance. In subject this set of pic- 
tures offers an opportunity of penetrating that 
subtle Indian conception of the congruence of 
music and painting, the raga and ragini illus- 
trating musical themes proper to different 
seasons, times of day, and emotional ideas. Some 
of the associations are precise; others may at first 
seem fanciful. But all, to the Indian eye and ear, 
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are powerful, and even without Gueaycliane the 


technical theory behind them the instinct for a 


total harmony is appealing. The simplicity and 


boldness of the drawing and the purity of colour 
are a joy in themselves, the short explanatory 
notes attached to them are just what is required, 
and Mr. Stooke in his introduction points to- 
wards the fuller study of Indian music and its 
philosophical background which some may be 
inclined to pursue. 

The names of the different melodies are in- 
scribed in Persian characters, though of course 


they are Indian words.’ It is not more than a ~ 


lifetime since ‘ Persian’ was still in wide use as 
a general description of Indian miniatures, with 
‘Mughal’ indicating little more than the geo- 
graphical situation of the patronising court. 
The revolt of the critics which rescued and iden- 
tified first Rajasthani and then Pahari and other 
distinctively Indian schools borrowed some of its 
enthusiasm from the cultural aspect of Indian 
nationalism and has ended by immensely extend- 
ing our range of enjoyment. The Laud pictures, 
which even the untutored eye can now distin- 
guish from characteristic. Mughal painting, 
invite scholarship to recognise an accomplished 
Hindu school at an earlicr date. But which 
school? There has been much enquiry and 
speculation since Binyon and Arnold in 1921 
called the series ‘ Hindu in style’. Mr. Khanda- 
lawala, with an impressive examination of details 
(facial types, dress, etc.) comes down on the side 
of an artist painting in the Deccan, about 1625, 
and ‘conversant with both the Mughal and 
Deccani styles ’ 


John Masefield. By Muriel Spark. 
Peter Nevill. 15s. 


The old guard-once attacked Mr. 
‘ Everlasting Mercy’ as ‘ nine-tenths sheer filth’; 
since then the avant-garde have manhandled it 
and parodied its ‘ tameness’. Believing that both 
these views are dated, that Mr. Masefield needs 
to be rescued from catchword criticism and freed 
from that incorrect but sticky label ‘ Georgian’, 
Miss Spark has written a fair and sensible book. 
Although she misleads us with a comprzhensive- 
sounding title, she admits from the start that 
her approach is from one angle and that Mr. 
Masefield is to be examined solely ja his capacity 
as an artist in narrative. Her claim, which is 
modest and which she appears to make goad, is 
that the Poet Laureate, judged by his three best 
poems, deserves a permanent piace in English 
literature. The ground she has chosen to fight on 
is good ground. The lyrics, the plays and the 
sonnets are scarcely mentioned, for the author 
wisely refuses to be drawn by partiality for her 
subject into a defence of the indefenrsibly 
mediocre. 

The core of the book, the three chapters on 
“The * Everlasting Mercy’, ‘Dauber’, and 
‘Reynard the Fox’ are excellent. The critic is 
unobtrusive, helpful, and at times engagingly 
candid. The rest of the book is less satisfactory. 
The slight biographical matter does not enliven 
our appreciation of the poetry much, where the 
subject is so reticent as a man and so impersonal 
asa storyteller. And the last chapter dealing 


with the prose narrative is a horribly flustered: 


gallop over a huge stretch of ground. 

The book should have dared to be shorter. It is 
good enough to have risked that. There are some 
minor poets, whose virtues are obvious, though 
none the worse for that. These—Werrick and 
Shenstone and Mr. Masefield are on the list— 


the critic does best service to, if he refrains from- 


saying more than there is to be said and suc- 
ceeds in sending the reader back to the poems 
themselves. Miss Spark, whose taste one learns to 


respect, is quite right. The three poems deserve a 


second, and in ‘advance’ quarters, it may be, a 
first reading. ; : 
2 


Masefield’s 


ay 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Time to Fal@ae! 


I THINK THAT we Viewers have had a sufficiency 
of military spectacle for the time being. We are 
not a warrior state. The tumpety-tump of drums 
is not for us a signal to stiffen the calf muscles 
or click the heels, though the breed still has its 
“old sweats’ who stumble eagerly along in the 
gutter beside the band. This has been a year of 
marching and counter-marching, and memory 
reverts pleasurably to certain occasions, the 
presentation of the Standards at Windsor and 
the parade of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers at Holyrood, in particular. 

Such events do not -infallibly make first-rate 
viewing. There was a searchlight tattoo at the 
White City not long ago which was anything 
but a joy for those of us watching from afar. 
The play of light and shadow mixed into optical 
confusion. Undaunted, the Television Outside 
Broadcast department last week again bit off 
more than it could chew, an hour and a half 
of the Edinburgh Military Tattoo. ; 

We were embroiled in an Aesopian conflict 
between elemental darkness and ~ sophisticated 
light, vast incoherent white sphirges which 
annoyed the eyes and caused one to mutter 
impatiently: “‘ So kilowatt? ’ The essential spec- 
tacle could probably have been fitted into half 
the time, which is not to say that we were 
deprived of sightseeing satisfactions. They were 
intermittently vouchsafed and much enjoyed— 
the Gurkhas’ pipe band, not excelling the local 
hillmen in virtuosity but wonderfully emulating 
them; the rhythmic drill of the girls of the 
W.R.A.C.; the Edinburgh cadets’ display; the 
jeep assembly match between England and Scot- 
land, and the moving Sunset Call from the castle 
ramparts. 

The contra-account, even so, put us viewers 
often heavily in the black. We were afflicted, 
also, by a public-address announcer whose well- 
chosen voice was made the medium of an 
occasionally irritating facetiousness unworthy of 
the venerable and majestic rivalry of the two 
nations. As television, the programme was not 
more than half successful, a poor ratio for the 


Sir Donald Bradman (right) being 
impressions of the Test Matches by Frank Coven, on August 28 


interviewed on his 


Military Tatteo on the Castle Esplanade, Edinburgh, televised on August 25 


O.B. department, which has so many triumphs 
to its mame. Or are we to regard this trans- 
mission, with its tonal excesses, as a practice for 
some distant super-production of ‘ Macbeth’ ? 

There was much to enjoy in the outside 
broadcast which brought us pictures of the 
great flower show at Southport, with its atten- 
dant equine attractions. The paying public 
having been required to stand aside while the 
cameras swept us into the marquees, we viewers 
had all over again the sense of privilege which 
television has the arbitrary power to bestow on 
these occasions—extraordinary! The camera 
nosed effectively among the blooms, mono- 
chrome beauties born to blush invisibly. As the 
name which signs this weekly article has been 
given to a new chrysanthemum—‘rich in- 
curved yellow of large size; greatly admired’, 
says the catalogue—there may be un- 
seemly enthusiasm here for future 
televised flower shows: Outside 
Broadcast department, please note. 
The Southport programme was 
blemished only by the ill-organised 
commentaries of Godfrey Baseley and 
Philip Robinson, who kept tripping 
over each other verbally. The pony 
trotting and the show jumping were 
most attractive to see. 

So was last Saturday’s racing from 
Windsor, in spite of the rain and the 
handicaps which it imposed on the 
lenses. In the circumstances. the 
cameras did well, helped by the pad- 
dock commentary of Clive Graham, 
hesitant but informative, one of the 
few impeccably disinterested profes- 
sionals of the racing world. Peter 
Dimmock’s interview with Sir Gordon 
Richards was a clear-cut pictorial 
cameo which enabled us to meet the 
famous httle man more intimately 
than on any previous occasion that I 


can recall; one of television’s adroitly contrived 
surprises, a minor ‘ scoop’. Frank Coven’s inter- 
view with Sir Don Bradman, the evening before, 
lacked the same enlivening voltage of spon- 
taneity, but it completely took the attention, 
revealing to us a cricket elder statesman who is 
as fluent a speaker as he was a batsman. 

“Guess My Story’, with its recourse to news- 
paper reading as the gist of its existence, hovers 
in the precincts of documentary television, 
though offered to us as one more national par- 
lour game. A panel, representing the BB.C.’s 
embarrassing idea of what constitutes celebrity 
in the secular world, is asked to guess, by 
cross-examination, the identity of persons who 
have figured in recent news reports: an amusing 
idea which, like Postman’s Knock, is capable 
of providing an instructive study of human 
nature. That the game is worth the candle- 
power I will testify. The professional journalist, 
Arthur Helliwell, told us a graphically amusing 
story from his acquaintance with American 
gangsterdom, compensating for the puerile panel 
contribution of the professional novelist, Gerald 
Kersh. There is only one Gilbert Harding. 

“The Living Stream’, depicting Scandinavian 
inter-dependence, and ‘ Science Review Number 
20’, advanced the argument that films are 
an increasingly important television asset. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
Part of the Show 


Ir was Marcot ASQuITH who once described 
a formidable hat (in the days when hats were 
formidable) as ‘a hat to arrive late in at a con- 
cert’. Now that television cameras at concerts 
are aS common as coughers, we shall have to 
think more carefully about how we look while 
we listen. Certainly this disturbing thought has 
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been in evidence in Edinburgh this week, whence 
not a few of the Festival items have been 
transmitted. With the slightly doomed and 
dedicated look of virgins on Grecian urns, the 
music lovers of the world here gathered to- 


gether have begun to think secretly that per- 
haps, in the mass, they are rather a daunting 
decor to accompany a dose of Bach and Beet- 
hoven in the home. Yet, being a part of the 


Ter CIST See NER 


creature comforts which home viewers could 
indulge, we enjoyed for once being the ones who 
saw the colour instead of merely hearing it 
described; and the colour of this kind of thing 
is, after all, half the fun. The Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders no doubt looked well in 
black and white, but they looked much better in 
the flesh. (Indeed the whole spectacle so im- 
pressed two Americans when the recorded film 


Scene from *The Confidential Clerk’, by T. S, Eliot, an excerpt from which was televised from the 
Edinburgh Festival on August 30: (left to right) Denholm Elliot as Colby Simpkins; Isabel Jeans as 
Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer; and Paul Rogers as Sir Claude Mulhammer 


show is also very enjoyable even to the most 
modest; it would be an inhuman creature who 
would not enjoy the sight of his own face once 
in a while on the screen, and I hope that by 
the time these lines appear many people will 
already have had some of the fun of ‘seeing 
themselves’ at the Radio Show at Earls Court, 
and will have had a clearer idea of what in- 
credible machinery brings them their picture, 
and how odd is the feeling that you, too—as I 
have during One concert, I am told—could be 
at the transmitting end, part of the show, a 
‘figurant’: not the gentleman scratching his 
scalp in the slow movement, but quite near. 

We were also a part of the show on that high 
and windy esplanade (almost as cold as 
Hamlet’s platform) where most nights the 
Tattoo draws its thousands of spectators. There, 
though a little envious of the warmth and 


was shown in the States that they at once 
chartered an aeroplane and arrived in Scotland 
next day to attend the evening’s performance, 
which is surely the last word in tourism a la 
mode!) Besides the colour there was the moon 
which, far better than any floodlighting, has 
silvered the grim granite pile of the castle in a 
series of dry evenings the like of which we 
hardly remember in these last seven biblical years 
of Scottish festivity. Moonshine (the real thing, 
of course) is something which television cannot 
yet purvey; and even when it learns to, will it 
ever be able to defeat those restless fingers on the 
‘contrast’ knob which are forever setting at 
naught the subtlest efforts of producers and 
cameramen. A touch on that control and after- 
noon becomes midnight, or Broadway a dun- 
geon. No exhortations from announcers will, I 
fear, cure a habit which still has its counterpart 
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among radio listeners even after a quarter of a 
century. 

But if the Tattoo was only a ghost of the 
real thing, I feel quite unable—having seen the 
whole play—to imagine how the T. S. Eliot 
play may have seemed to those who knew not 
what preceded or came after the second scene. 
Will that extract put off or bring on the hesi- 
tant? Bring them on, I think, if not quite to 
the extent of chartering aeroplanes and flying 
up here. 

But what, I wonder, did the Germans make 
of ‘Portrait by Peko’, the alleged comedy- 
thriller which was wafted to Diuisseldorf after 
twice regaling us at home? It was not, as these 
comedy-thrillers go, a really dud specimen. 
There were long passages of Sapperesque swag- 
ger and humour which were amusing to watch, 
good for television, and even quite exciting. But 
the essence of a comedy-thriller should be to 
make you laugh nervously while the suspense 
is being drawn ever tighter; and there was no 
real suspense—at least far less than in Mr. 
Eliot’s holy farce in Edinburgh. I liked it weil 
enough. Patrick Barr is just the man for this 
kind of affable criminal role. But it was hardly 
the sort of play which deserves a repeat to so 
hungry and large an audience, let alone a play 
for export; though, when I say this, I do not 
mean I am weeping tears for the Germans who 
asked for it (they say), who deserve anything 
they get, and have in any case bored us pretty 
drastically in the theatre and out of it often 
enough. 

The other play which had no connections 
whatever with Edinburgh, technically at least, 
was ‘The Nine Days’ Wonder’ by Constance 
Cox, a tried hand at the historical-comical. I 
saw it in distracting and unfavourable circum- 
stances, but was favourably impressed. It had a 
good subject: the impact of that ‘infant 
Roscius’, Master Betty, one of the earliest of 
the pale race of infant prodigies, upon the 
assured, touchy, and high-minded Kembles. 
Laidman Browne as John Kemble and André 
van Gyseghem as Charles gave amusing and 
plausible pictures of famous troupers coping 
with life beyond the footlights, and Margaretta 
Scott bounced about pleasantly as the eligible 
widow woman. Costume plays of this sort 
always make an appeal, and where, as at the 
moment, we have an embarrassment of boy- 
wonders and actors who can ‘act’ actors, Miss 
Cox’s play should win a snug place in the 
great heart of the repertory movement. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


“The .sine Days’ Wonder’ on August 26, with (left to right) Margaretta Scott 
as Mrs. Siddons; Anthony Lang as Henry West Betty; John Salew as Mr. 
Betty; and Laidman Browne as John Philip Kemble 


“The Broken Jug’ on August 24, with (left to right) Finlay Currie as 
Inspector Walter; Hugh Griffith as Judge Adam; Charles Lloyd Pack as 
Licht; and Jane Henderson as Frau Brigitte 


; 
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Br. Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
: Stiff Upper Lips 
‘THE TITLE, ‘The Witness for the Defence’ 
(Home) sounds like a court drama. (Butterflies 
will be. broken on the wheel). But the only trial 
is off the air, between first scene and second. In 
the rest of the play we attend upon our dear old 
friend, the Woman with a Past, one of the line 
of late-Victorian, Edwardian, and early-Georgian 
leading ladies, the Paula Tanquerays, Mrs. 
Danes. Stella Ballantyne’s past was known: she 
shad been acquitted of murder, and—because of 
this—in Little Beeding she was suffering the 
Treatment of a Leper. Throughout the radio 
version of a play by A. E. W. Mason I seemed 
to hear the rattle of a hansom. The piece came 
from 1911, from the last years of Alexander’s 
St. James’s, with the house in order, and three 
years to go before a so-secure world crumpled. 
‘The Witness’ is artificial drama from a period 
we see now rosily hazed. I valued the revival less 
for any special merits of narrative or acting than 
as an example of the dignified commercial play 
of its age, one in which stiff upper lips are kept, 
and the barrister, Henry Thresk, never smokes 
anything but an ancient briar. 

_ Thresk, a man of honour with what we might 
call a two-way conscience, was Alexander’s part. 
His evidence saved Stella’s life. There had been a 
trying domestic scene in a camp in Rajputana; 
Thresk had arrived, by train and camel, for quite 
the most embarrassing short dinner any guest 
can have known. No doubt he was relieved when 
his camel turned up again to take him back to 
the night mail for Bombay. (Shortly afterwards 
Stella’s bullying husband was shot with a rook- 
rifle). The sultry prologue is still the most living 
thing in Mason’s play. Off we go then to the 
Leper of Little Beeding, and to one of the situa- 
tions expected in a well-made drama. As a rule, 
Mason was a fine story-teller; here he exhausts 
himself early, though Howieson Culff, who has 
- cut and adapted the play—he is a crafty hand at 
this—has worked hard with it. Now and then we 
should meet these Upper Lip matters in the 
repertory theatre of the air: this ome has a 
charming period quality, even if its plot is not 
the most inventively Masonic. Listening to it, I 
was designing what still seems to me to be an 
‘uncommonly fine superstructure of melodrama: 
alas, Mason had taken few of the chances. The 
play stops: that is that. It was acted moderately. 
Although Philip Cunningham got something of 
the Thresk manner, Renee Goddard could not 
fully “animate Stella. Stanley Beard was very 
brutal indeed in the prologue, but none of the 
players had the real tone of time. Never mind: 
somehow the piece managed to do its work: 


hansoms were rattling in King-street, St. Fames’s. 
>We had a more genuinely: emotional business * 


jm ‘ The Last Days of Penry’ (Third), the story 
of a gallant fanatic, the Welsh Puritan, Penry 
(When-I’m let out of my prison, my mission is 
Jet out too’) who suffered from his faith: this 
is the murkier side, of the late-Tudor world. It 
was long since I had been more persuaded of the 
truth of what I heard. Emyr Humphreys did not 
use a word too many; the tale was not teased out 
beyond the hour; and it was wise to end at the 
- grim moment when they dragged Penry to execu- 
tion on: the clattering hurdle. The cast, under 
Rayner Heppenstall, rendered the play with un- 
exaggerated truth. I remember Clifford Evans’ 
firm eloquence, the sage tones of Burghley (Ivan 
Samson), and the now prickly, now biting voice 
—an. adder in a gorse-thicket—of Arthur 
Young as the Archbishop. In the background 
was the rough kindliness of Richard George as 


a gaoler with a peculiarly horrible son. 


- Another jump: to ‘Northanger Abbey’ 


_ (Home). The serial is over now. We had a 
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pleasant stay with Catherine in the Abbey, 
especially at night when she was keeping a stiff 
upper lip in her room (‘ A cold sweat stood upon 
her forehead’, as Miss Austen said, coining a 
phrase). Sarah Leigh spoke delightfully: she was 
very much the right Catherine when she dis- 
covered in the morning that those mysterious 
manuscripts in the japanned cabinet were merely 
bills—washing bills. (I am rather sorry that we 
did not have the final anti-climax of the farrier’s 
‘To poultice chestnut mare’). Thea Holme’s 
version, Raymond Raikes’ direction, and the 

eneral performance—Hermione Hannen could 
project her Eleanor—turned this into a three- 
decker to-admire. 

Now and then we had to keep a stiff upper 
lip during the most recent ‘Much-Binding’ 
(Home), in which the ‘ Weekly Bind’ made one 
of its desperate efforts to get to press. Still, 
occasionally the whimsy came through, and we 
could say to the cast, in the words of Dora 
Bryan’s Miss Plum—the one ‘whose friend has 
trouble with an unravelled bolero—‘ O, you are 
comic! ’ I wonder if the ‘ Weekly Bind’ script+ 
writers know the story of a man who was run 
over by a rhinoceros in Tanganyika? It goes like 
thise; 3s 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Specialised Language 


I FIND IT DIFFICULT to write about John Wain’s 
‘First -Reading’ although the series reached 
number five last week. This is because those pro- 
grammes I have heard have left me with con- 
fused feelings. Take last week, for instance. Peter 
Augustine, John Laurie, and Martin Starkie read 
both the poetry and prose in a way that revealed 
their shape and quality to the listener, and most 
of the poems attracted me while I was listening 
to them by the simplicity of their language. I 
felt, it is true, that the drift of some of them 
was escaping me as they progressed, but doubt- 
less the meaning would emerge when we got to 
the end. But, as often as not, it did not and I 
was sent empty away. No poem but the very 
simplest can produce its full effect when read 
through for the first time (how much the less at 
a first hearing), but one would expect a short 
poem to leave at least a coherent impression, 
aesthetic and intellectual, which closer acquain- 
tance would fill out and, in some cases, correct. 

But who am I to talk? I am an elder and for 
most elders—many of them not so old, either— 
much of the poetry written today is expressed by 
methods of thought and in terms so unfamiliar 
that we sometimes find it hard to stifle the sus- 
picion that they are either the fruit of obscurity 
for obscurity’s sake or written*in a kind of code 
to be interpreted only by those who have secured 
the key. The poems chosen by Mr. Wain are 
usually chosen from more temperate regions than 
this; nevertheless most of them, after one hear- 
ing, leave me thwarted even whea Mr. Wain has 
prefaced the reading of one of them with a few 
hints of its significance, and there is no disguising 
that, after several of such rebuffs, the old man 
becomes a little querulous, a trifle testy, and 
begins to glance at the clock. 

Last week, two short stories provided prose 
relief between the groups of poems, ‘Over the 
Frontier’, by Anthony Hartley and ‘Cold Cross- 
ing’, by William Oliphant, both of excellent work- 
manship and full of vivid details, and the pro- 
gramme ended with a talk by D. S. Carne-Ross 
suggesting a new approach to classical Greek 
poetry. This seemed to me full of sound sense 
and it was only because my energies had begun 
to flag before he began that I found it too long. 

I have often thought of suggesting to the 


B.B.C. an experimental programme which would 
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be highly interesting and helpful to lovers of 
poetry, young and old alike. It would consist of 
readings of some of thé more difficult recent 
poems as yet unpublished, during which, after 
each poem, an intelligent contemporary of the 
writer would elucidate it line by line. It would 
have to be ensured, of course, that the elucidator 
had not previously read the poem. The result, if 
successful, would be of great help and interest 
to us old things: if a fiasco, well, it might turn 
out that some of our writers of verse would have 
their poetic licences endorsed. 

Religion, especially of the mystical kind, is 
apt, like some poetry, to use language in a 
specialised way in its attempt to define the un- 
definable, so that sometimes the mystics in their 
writings seem to be engaged in a kind of meta- 
physical geometry. In a series of four talks called 
“The Practice of the Presence of God’. Canon 
V. A. Demant is at present describing the search 
for God not outwards as a mystery behind the 
universe nor as a voice heard in the Scriptures 
but inwards and downwards into what William 
Law calls ‘the centre, the fund or bottom of 
the soul’. ‘For though* God be everywhere 
present’, says Law, ‘ yet He is only present to 
thee in the deepest and most central part of thy 
soul’. This is the mystic’s way of discovery, and 
in his first talk Canon Demant spoke of Brother 
Lawrence, Ruysbroeck the fourteenth-century 
Flemish mystic, and our own William Law. His 
second talk last week included Nicholas of Cusa 
and Lady Julian of Norwich. I found both 
these talks fascinating. The fact that they are on 
the Home Service, not the Third Programme, 
indicates that they are not addressed exclusively 
to the ear of the highbrow. The listener who can 
concentrate his attention unwaveringly for fifteen 
minutes will find that Canon Demant presents 
profound ideas in admirably simple terms. If he 
is also fortunate enough to have a good memory 
he will have gained from these four talks—no 
more than an hour in all—an excellent introduc- 
tion to Christian mysticism. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC ; 
Symphonies au choix 


Wits EDINBURGH in full spate and the Hallé 
Orchestra at the Albert Hall, there has been no 
lack of choice. Between them, indeed, they pro- 
vided a survey of the symphony from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day, the chief 
stages being Corelli, Mozart, Schubert, Berlioz, 
Brahms, Walton, and Vaughan Williams with 
near-symphonies by Debussy (‘La Mer’) and 
Ghedini in attendance. The earnest student could 
fill in some gaps with J. C. Bach, Haydn, Tchai- 
kovsky, Britten, and Malcolm Arnold. But 
enough’s enough, and I was content to trace 
the evolution of the form from the Concerto 
Grosso of Marcello back to the Pezzo Concert- 
ante of Ghedini, which is the same kind of rose 
under another name. 

Corelli was given the honour of opening 
the Edinburgh Festival in virtue of this year 
being the three-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. It happens to be also the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Viotti’s. So into the programme 
went one ‘of his twenty-nine violin concertos. 
For the same reason the Festival is making a 
special feature of violin music, including a 
triple concerto by Vivaldi in which three world- 
famous celebrities are to form the conceriino—a 
much more expensive proceeding than allotting 
the solo parts to the leading players in the 
orchestra for whom Vivaldi wrote them. 

Viotti’s Concerto represents a competent com- 
poser and violinist of the period between Bach 
and Beethoven, or, say rather, between Vivaldi 
and Bériot who was his pupil. That his manner 
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of writing for the violin influenced Beethoven 
gives his music a certain historical interest, and 
it has, moreover, an air of good breeding. There 
is none of the showy vulgarity which appears in 
the concertos of the secondary composers in the 
succeeding generation. But these qualities are 
hardly sufficient to make the Concerto in A 
minor acceptable as the centre-piece of the 
opening concert of a grand International Festi- 
val, even in a performance as dashing—once or 
twice slap-dashing in the taking of high notes— 
as that given by Gioconda de Vito, And neither 
Schubert’s youthful ‘ Tragic’ Symphony nor the 
“William Tell’ Overture provided the necessary 
ballast to the programme. But Edinburgh never 
has put its best goods in the front window. 
The later programmes were decidedly better. 
Vittorio Gui gave a splendidly vigorous and 
finely phrased performance of Brahms’ Third 


Busoni 


<< 
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Sgrichony Something of its warm radiance was 
sacrificed to precision and elegance, and some of 
the chords cracked like whips. Previtali’s hand- 
ling of Mozart’s G minor had the same virtues 
and, though the word is really too severe, vices. 
The Rome radio orchestra is, as listeners are 
already aware, a fine body. Their string-tone is 
both sweet and firm; and the playing of the 
wood-winds was often ravishing, especially in 
Mozart. Of the two -novelties introduced, 
Ghedini’s Pezzo Concertante was a thoughtful 
and genial composition without pretensions to 
great importance; Petrassi’s Ballet Suite, ‘La 
Follia di Orlando’, was more showy and with 
its brilliant orchestration, easily apprehended 
melodies, and Stravinskian rhythms, sounded as 
if it would be exceedingly effective in the theatre. 
Petrassi obviously has a keen sense of the 
dramatic. 
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The B.B.C.. Orchestra was evidently on its 
mettle on Friday, determined not to be out- 
done by the Roman visitors. Under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent they accompanied Solomon admirably in 
his beautiful performance of Bzethoven’s Con- 
certo in C minor, which combined a most 
sensitive feeling for pianoforte tone with firm 
rhythm and shapely phrasing. After the interval 
came a stunning performance of Walton’s Sym- 
phony, which is the kind of music Sargent 
handles superbly. 

But one may, perhaps, after hearing on suc- 
cessive even:ngs this and Vaughan Williams’ 
Sixth Symphony, heave a little sigh of regret for 
the less restless age, as we l:ke to think of it, of 
Mozart and of Brahms—and yet, between them 
came the Witches’ Sabbath of the fantastic 
Berlioz. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


and the World of Ideas 


By DONALD MITCHELL : 


The Second Violin Sonata, Op. 36a, will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.0 p.m. on Friday, September 11 


HERE are few musicians, perhaps, who 

would deny Busoni’s status as an 
innovator; fewer, however, would allow 

him a place among the creative giants. 
Busoni’s disciples are anxious, in this connection, 
to defend him from the charge of clinical experi- 
mentation. He was not, writes Mr. Roman Vlad, 
‘a “modernistic” composer, who sought 
innovation for innovation’s sake, and . . . used 
such innovations without that inner compulsion 
which alone can justify them and purge them 
of their “ problematic” character’. The argu- 
ment has a familiar ring; often enough one 
has been obliged to defend Sch6nberg against 
a similar charge of ‘innovation for innova- 
tion’s sake’ without ‘inner compulsion’. But 
the evidence offered by Schénberg’s musical de- 
velopment, and his own statements regarding his 
creative processes, support the view that the 
musical ‘ feeling’ always preceded the ‘ thought’. 
Busoni’s development, on the other hand, sug- 
gests an almost exactly reversed situation. While 
it would be unfair to imply that he was merely 
a cerebral composer, it seems probable that he 
is one of a tiny handful of artists whose intel- 
lectual activities basically promoted and stimu- 
lated, rather than controlled, his inspiration. 
Such new and significant musical ideas that 
exist in the works of his maturity give the im- 
pression of ‘ thought’ preceding ‘ feeling ’. When 
one examines the extensive output which com- 


prises Busoni’s early and immature period 
(Ops. 1-32), and which includes most of his 
chambzr music, one suspects that without 


vigorous intellectual effort, Busoni would never 
have been able to claim our attention as an 
‘ original’. 

Busoni’s own views on his status as a com- 
poser and the nature of musical feeling may 
act as a useful prelude to a more detailed dis- 
cussion of his chamber music. As a composer, 
he announced: ‘I seek, I will, I aspire; but I 
do none of these things to perfection, or with 
any final result, because I feel myself to be an 
innovator’. ‘My aim’, he. sa‘d, ‘is the enrich- 
ment, the extension, and the. broadening .of 
means of expression I attempt to find 
different and contrasted expressions for the same 
ideas .. . I aim at being polyphonic and multi- 
versal’. An interpretation of Busoni’s creative 
intentions by a sympathetic critic, Guido M. 
Gatti, is also revealing: ‘He struggled . . . to 
reach the unreachable platonic ideal of liberty. 
. . . His works . . . reflect an intimate tragedy 
—the struggle between . . . a Promethean will 
to achieve purity and freedom of mind, and... 


” 


- ing’, he said, 


such possibilities of realisation as are offered by 
inert and hostile matter and by our limited 
faculties of expression’. 

While one may legitimately wonder if it is the 
proper business of the artist ‘to reach for the 
unreachable’ if it results in chronic imperfection 
—does the noble intention, in fact, ever console 
-one for the failure in concrete achievement ?— 
it is interesting that many of Busoni’s admirers 
adopt, in Mr. Gatti’s manner, a quasi-scientific, 
quasi-philosophical attitude when describing his 
musical personality. It is as if the intellectual 
basis of the music provokes intzllectual critical 
images. Thoughts, rather than feelings, are 
uppermost; and it is, indeed, Busoni’s ‘lofty 
thoughts’ and ‘ loftiest inner experiences’ (from 
whence, one presumes, derives his ‘ mysticism’) 
that are so frequently singled out for praise. 
Busoni’s own thoughts .on feeling, a subject 
which becomes the more confused the more one 
attempts to define it, were typically lofty and 
abstract in their conception. ‘I distinguish feel- 


ruled by a Trinity consisting of ‘ Temperament, 
Intelligence, and the instinct of Equipoise’. It 
is only Busoni’s concept of a * junge Klassizitat’ 
which is really plain sailing. Its validity may be 
deduced from, and tested against, the character 
of Busoni’s late compositions. 

It was from this tumultuous world of ideas 
that Busoni’s later works emerged—for example, 
the six extraordinary piano Sonatinas, the 
‘Fantasia Contrappuntistica’, the chamber- 
orchestral ‘ Bercéuse élégiaque’, and the operas 
(particularly ‘Doktor Faust’, wherein, it seems, 
Busoni’s exalted mysticism was made most ex- 
plicit)..In these works, one may best scrutinise 
the fruits of Busoni’s impressive ‘I seek, I will, 
I aspire’. The chamber music, as I have already 
remarked, only emphasises the routine nature of 
Busoni’s early style before his~ intellect had 
begun to function as a substitute imagination. 
Busoni, to be sure, turned his back on his early 
pieces. ‘My existence as a composer’, he wrote 
in 1905, ‘really begins with the Second V-°olin 
Sonata’, though in 1912 the Sonata was 
‘dying’ for him—‘It has a few good moments 
of feeling and is honest work. Life becomes 
shorter and shorter—the goal ever farther off; 
what an inhuman task! ” 

The host substantial chamber music works 
preceding this crucial Sonata which initiated 
Busoni’s first period of maturity (e.g., the piano 
Elegies, the Piano and Violin Concertos) were 
two string Quartets (C major (1880-1), D minor 
(pub, 1889)), the First Violin Sonata (E minor, 


‘as Taste, as Style, as Economy’, ~ 


awarded the Rubinstein composition pr ze, 
1890), a ‘Kleine Suite’ (pub. 1886), a Serenata 
(pub. 1882) and ‘ Kultaselle’ (ten variations on 
a Finnish folk-song, pub. 18912), all for cello 
and piano, and a few smaller pieces. The cello 
works are, for the most part, featureless.. The 
“Kleine Suite’ is typical, with a mildly 
archaising moderato, a Schumannesque andan- 
tino, a Brahmsian alter Tanzliedchen and finale. 

The First. Quartet, complete with pastiche 
minuetto, is almost Mendelssohnian in its easeful 
and undemanding amiability. The Second 
(which Busoni found difficult to finish: ‘ The 
task was too big for me’) possesses, according to 
Cecil Gray, ‘something of the searching 
Faustian ponderousness that characterises much 
of Busoni’s later work’. The prize-winning 
First Violin Sonata proves to be a thoroughly, 
Brahmsian affair; an occasional passage sug- 
gests the influence of late Beethoven, but the 
style is not maintained. 

The Second Violin Sonata (again in E minor) 
displays a more marked change in direction. 
While its idiom remains derivative (and incon- 
sistently derivative.at that), the stress falls on 
derivations which have, hitherto, been of 
secondary stature. Brahms is by no means dis- 
carded, but now (late) Beethoven is an important 
influence, both formally and stylistically. Liszt, 
too, makes an appearance, and, of course, J. S3 
Bach. Busoni’s inclusion of Bach’s chorale, * Wie 
wohl ist mir, O Freund der Seelen’, upon which 
he writes the Sonata’s six concluding variations, 
is an exceptional glimpse of Busoni’s future, be- 
sides being one of the earliest instances in a 
twentieth-century composer of a ‘classical ‘a 
tion’. The continuous, sectional and cyclic 
structure (the sixth variation develops into a 
coda in which some of the work’s introductory 
material is recapitulated) owes something to th 
examples of Liszt and Beethoven (particulary 
the latter’s Piano Sonata, Op. 109). The second 
variation (Alla marcia), and the central episode 
of the introduction, disclose Busoni’s fondness 
for march - rhythms, while the brilliant, 
tarantella-like presto (Scherzo) looks forward to 
the all’Italiana of the Piano Concerto. In thi 
movement Busoni’s long-suppressed Italian ing 
clinations began to make themselves felt. The 
after, he was gradually to de-Teutqnise himself 

The Second Violin Sonata—which, indeed, se 
so many precedents for the Piano ‘Concert 
brought Busoni to the verge of that world o 
ideas where, at length, his magnificent aspira- 
tions not only altered the course and charact 
of his inspiration, but became its source. 


Tor the Housewife 


= Unusual Vegetable Dishes 


AVE you noticed-some of the less usual 
‘vegetables that are in season now—vege- 
tables such as aubergine, corn on the 
‘ob, globe artichokes? First, let us deal with 
lke aubergine, sometimes called egg plant. That 
s the shiny, dark-purple vegetable that looks 
ather like a policeman’s truncheon. They make 
cellent fritters, to eat with cold meat. But here 
a hint: after you have peeled them and sliced 
them across rather thinly, sprinkle the slices well 
with salt and let them stand for an hour or more 
© that the moisture oozes out. Then drain them, 
iry them, and fry them in batter. If you are 
ooking up recipes for aubergine choose those 
which have well-flavoured, tasty ingredients. My 
‘avourite way to cook them is to leave the slices 
sprinkled with salt for an hour, then drain them 
ind fry with tomatoes, green pepper, and onions. 
4nd find a good recipe for stuffed aubergine— 
this is a good way of using up a little cold meat 
or vegetables. 
®Now, corn on the cob. To prepare that you 
strip off the pale green leaves, and the silky 
threads underneath them. Having laid bare the 
sobs, just boil them in plenty of salted water 
antil they are tender. A good average time for 
shop-bought corn on the cob is 20 minutes. 
Drain them and serve them with a good pat of 
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butter or margarine. One or two will make a 
very good light supper dish, or they are excellent 
served as a first course at dinner. 

The same treatment is used for globe arti- 
chokes—they are the leafy kind of artichoke. 
Wash them well, cut off the stalk near to the 
leafy head, then cook them in plenty of boiling, 
slightly salted water. They should take about 
half an hour—until they are tender enough for 
the leaves to be pulled off easily. And that is 
how you eat them: pull the leaves off one by 
one, dip them in melted butter and eat just the 
fleshy base of the leaf. Discard the rest of the 
leaf, but do not leave the artichoke bottom— 
that is one of the best parts, once the fibrous 
portion in the middle has been removed. 

There are plenty of quite inexpensive vege- 
tables about now—marrow, cabbage, spinach, 
peas, lettuce, and scarlet runners. All they need 
to make them more interesting is variety in 
cooking. For instance, caraway cabbage: that 
means just a teaspoon or so of caraway seeds 
added to shredded cabbage when you boil it. But 
do remember not to overboil the cabbage: very 
little water, and very quick cooking. 

Here is a Continental recipe for cooked lettuce. 
Simmer some shredded (preferably cos) lettuce in 
a thin white sauce for 10 to 15 minutes. Then 
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add plenty of lemon juice and a little sugar and 
seasoning, and serve it straight away. It tastes 
rather like asparagus, and the lettuce is stili 
quite crisp.—Home Service 
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Crossword No. 1,218. 


Threesomes. 


By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 


value 305., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, September 10 


The thirty clues in italics lead to answers which comprise 
en sets of three, the grouping to be discovered as the 
answers evolve. Each set of three consists of words 
‘beginning with the same three letters (e.g. titbits, tiltlark, 
trated), but these first three letters are omitted in the 
diagram, The remainder, which is inserted in the diagram, is 
itself a word (e.g., BITS, LARK, RATED), and is con- 
firmed, though not necessarily defined, by one of the words 
in the following jingle:— = 


Scratch condition comfort wise, 
ady’s>imitative eyes, 

lower porridge distance stock, 

Pain canary image lock, 

Nose directed plenty fine, ~ 
Misdemeanours antler line, 


Bluff name acted vessel sort, 
Gun exceedingly exhort, 


The other clues are normal. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Rough wood waiting for the painter (7). 4. Even the 
flowers give a shout when the representative is about to 
show his superior skill (10). 13. Take my tp and try to 
look unknown. (4). 15. Collect rents from twisted necks 
(8). 16. Rather vulgar (8). 18. Back-wear for Tiber-swim- 
mer (7). 19. Before this array were no changes (6), 20. 
Feathers worn with an air (7). 24. What is earnt indirectly 
in a curate’s job doesn’t amount to more than a turn of 
the leaf. (9). 22. On such a night as this did geese save 
Rome (3), 23. Get it a crest? It has one already (8). 
25. Simply put the flower on the step azd take 50 
away (7). 26. A line of different colour makes the 
road ready for use (6), 28. It’s crazy of mother 
to go back (3). 29. In a trance you may meet the 
best part of a peach (6). 32. School leveller (6). 35. 
He owns the land. N.B. (5). 38. Bacon’s patron 
saint? (5). 40. Felt like the girl in position (7). 
41. Fine if they are of no use (4). 45. The whole 
question of disestablishment is here traced to its 
ends (7), 46. Closely attached to competitive 
participles (S). 47. Bevel (4). 48. The first com- 
ponent of an adjective of two nationalities begins 
with its tail twisted (5). 51. Proverbial barrier to 
canine cripples (5). 52. Would the rocs smell as 
sweet by any other name? The answer's a sausage 
(7), 53. Jack of all trades? (7). 54. Angel child 
(6). _ 56. Type of sixteenth century Venetian (6). 
58. In a matter rather advanced he has a tale to 
tell (7). 59. A point to pick up from following 
tipsters (7). 64. The man next door in U.S.? (8). 
67.. O Charmian, in sweet disorder blown! (9). 
68. Crinose primitive (4). 69. Divided by the 
waters there’s just a chance of a corrupting influence 
(7). 70 & 5D. Serious bane in South America 
(6, 5). W1. ‘ God bless the Foundation!’ he might 
say. But he’s probably not from 32A,. (8). 42, A 
musical piece played backwards. It’s gripping, 
though wooden (5), 73. Shallow depression from 
Iceland entering the North Sea (4). 


DOWN 


1. Irish stew (9), 2. Legendary, and not as funny 
as it sounds (6). 3. Once ruler in the Middle East? 
(8). 5. See 70A. 6. A standard device for putting 
on growth (8). %. The whole course or only a 
part (5). 8. This Lucius is a greedy fish (4). 9. 
Inexperienced im war (3). 10. If you want to get 
curly, just practise (8). 11. Here in Rome? Pardon! 
: (3). 12. Goddess of a shirt (6), 14. Jump about a bit 
and give me a ring (4). 15. Might describe the 
country of 704 SD. (7). 1%.. He’s the editor. N.B. 
(4). 24. Pal, am I French! (3). 27. Erect, with wings 
expanded (9). 30. There has been a lot of shooting here, 
quite near London (7). 31. Prey to the myrmecophagae 


(3). $2. You'll need ochre to make up for the smoke (7). 
33. It’s lost in the post I am, and me an old nort. too 
(5), 34. The Great Cham’s interpreter (7), 36. Called 
to the bar (9). 87. The people, the whole people, and 
nothing but the people (5) 39. Running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds (8). 42. Bird found in 
threes? (4). 43: Rough stone waiting for the sculptor 
(7). 44. Vessel has put about in reverse every day (7). 
49. The fellow must be clumsy: he has broken his *cello 
and caught a cold (9). 50. Refuse (3). 51. Litigious sewer 
(3). 55. Salt-box got up-like a sieve (8). 57. Paradise of 
fools and infants unbaptized (5). 59. Troglodyte serving 
woman (4), 60. Name (4), 61. The French Caligula? (7). 
62. Colin is in his element on Deeside (7). 63. Late (4). 
65. Take care! There’s trouble here, curse it! (6), 66. 
Bituminous shale (3). 


Solution of No. 1,216 
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NN f saneaene: & 
Ne \7. 1B \ 120 { 
Riel Ble lt ben Cc es Cee Plelolale 
ARM URS Alc) Al. |e |p) EMS u Bel € 
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1G Bannan E 
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- fio “s fam Y jig R Ee c 
HlUIMIAIN Be CIOINITIRIA|LIT IO 
es fe u fe R fe N ae O 
Mi E LOL e|S fe MIO|N|A]SiTIJEIRLY 
NOTES 


Intermediate words—Across: 6. ELEGANT (nearly gentee!).* 
9, CONT-RAVEN-E. 10. F-RAG-ILE. 11. MOTET 
(totem*). 14. RENT. 15. S-ENTRY. 16. BELAYED {two 
meanings). 19. SEALt. 23. STRAP, 26, R-EVER-T. 29. 
THREAT, 31. START-LED. 32. MA-NIAC, 34, HULL 
(two mzanings). 35. RIALTO}. 36. MANE*. 
Intermediate words—Down: 2. MON-K-EY (K is medieval 
number 250). 3. ME-T-RE. 4. (P)IRATE. 5. C-UR-ABLE, 
%. NARD (Rand*). 8. HERA (Hear* (-hear)—Rhea). 12. 
D-(fleECE d)-IVE. 13. RECEDES (seceder* and. decrees*). 
14. HE-AVE(n), 16. REGAL. 17. BUSTL#*. 18. (phi) 
LATELY. 20. | V-A-GUE. 21... MENTAL}. 2%. 
RETRUDES+. 25. STRIA-E, 27. OR-ANT. 28. 
RE-APE-D. 30. TRAC-TOR. 33. SOLE. 

* anagram. 7 hidden. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: S. S. Townsend (London, 
S.W.6); 2nd prize: A. H, Carey (Oxhey); 
3rd prize: A. J. Hughes (Sutton Coldfield). 


* 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without “going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
to pass only three examinations | 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pare for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
postal courses have enabled thous- | 
men and women to obtain 


ands of 


degrees, thereby increasing their 
mental abilities, widening their 


outlook, and raising their status. 


| 

Prospectus 
may be obtained from C. D. Parker, M Din | 
Director of Studies, Dept, FES, | 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD | 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


SS * FOR BOOK Ss 


FAMED FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on 


every subject. Stock of over 


3 million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British and 


magazines: and we have a 


overseas 


Jirst-elass Postal Library— 
wrile for details. 


Foyles have depts. for 
Records, 
Music, 


Handicraft Materials. 


Gramophone 
Stationery, 


§19-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurs 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court 
Road Station 


Scene 


DUAL LTRULU TURAL COTUA CLOUT ROLON A EEA 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Fourider: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CE8CIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A,CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


@® The Degrees of the University of London are open to all without 
residence at the University or attendance at lectures. ~Normally 
three examinations have to be passed but fvo only under certain 
conditions. U.C.C. prepares students-for the Entrance require- 
ments, and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in Arts, 
Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, etc. 

® Tuition is also given for Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, and various 
other Diplomas and Certificates, 

@ The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, with a staff 
of highly qualified graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching 

by post. The moderate tuition fees may- be paid by instalments. 


From 1920-1952 more than 35,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


%* Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


TELEVISION 
PROJECTORS 


for a 


CLEAR and BRILLIANT 
4ft. « 3ft. PICTURE 


VALRADIO TV 
PROJECTORS 


are as simple to~ 
operate as direct view- 
ing receivers, 


VALRADIO TV 
PROJECTORS 


dispense with the 

inconvenience gf 
huddling before a small 
direct-viewing picture. 


3y PROJECTING the ~ 
TV image ion to a beaded 
screen, approx. 9 ft. away. 

a CLEAR and BRILLIANT 
4 ft. x 3 ft. picture is pro- 
duced: this can be comfortably 
viewed by 1-100 people. 


All electrical controls 
are external and the 
mechanical focus adjust- 
ments -are accessible by 
removing a panel. 
The Cathode Ray Tube re- 
placement cost is very. small, 
about $ of an ordinary 16" 
tube. 


A’ very sensitive circuit ensures 
good results wherever direct- 
viewing receivers operate. The 
unit is available for all B.B:C. 
channels, / 


£146. 15. 0 


COMPLETE WITH 
SCREEN AND 
LOUDSPEAKER | 


The screen can be mounted on to 
a wall or any other convenient 
place, and the loudspeaker cabi- 
net placed in a suitable position 
near the sereen. 

Write for FREE. Illustrated Brochure 


NOW BEING DEMONSTRATED AT THE RADIO SHOW—-STAND No. 207 


DEPT, L1, VALRADIOLIMITED Valnadic HIGH ST., FELTHAM, MIDDX. 


Press are old pupils of mine. 


Short Story] 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby.-@ 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In-a fascinating course 
you are shown how to get plots, how to 
construct, and how and where to sell MSS, 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/19), “Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a free prospectus, 
** How to Succeed as a Writer.’’ There 
is no obligation. Send for this Inter 
esting booklet NOW. 


NAMB Sin. cocsccaetencavnaanass teecee seeusessenesees 
ADDRES Sh. .cdrcenseceaunsusbenen 


oe 


FSPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


fo UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
Ol SSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 


is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation f 
the General Certificate of Education examind- 
tion: BSc. Econ.: LL.B.; and other external 
London Univ ersity Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non- FS) 
courses in commercial subjécts. 
More than 65,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request,- mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1): 


|METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
= z ST ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., 


THE MOST 
JOYOUS HOBBY 


by 
Percy V. Bradshaw 


Principal of the 
Press. Art School. 
Author of ‘* Art of 
the Illustrator ”, 
“© Art in Advertis- 
ime ?? etc. 


London, E.GA, 


J want ‘to talk quietly and sincerely to 


-those who are finding that T.V., the Radio, 


the Cinema, etc., all entertaining in their 
way, do NOT give quite the return in self- 
improvement and joy that a Hobby should. 

To them I suggest sketching , . . with 
pencil, pen, or brush. There is no Hobby 
Irke it. You may, say drawing is a gift and. 
few people have it. I would reply that #% 
can be taught, and in a way that is a sheer 
joy from the day you begin. No Artist who 
ever lived became successful without (pale 
and practice. 

You will start on simple outlines from 
Nature and progress to subjects calling for 
more skill, Soon you wil] be doing happy 
little studies of things about the house, your 
pets, Ma in her new hat, sketches of the~ 
countryside, the seaside. And as you grow 
more proficient, life and your leisure will 
seem so much niore worth while. 

Many of the most notable Artists of our 
time learnt’ just this way. What is most 
important, your individual tastes and ‘talents 
are encouraged. I have pupils who exhibit 
in the Royal Academy; on the other hand, 
some of the leading strip-cartoonists in the 
Over 4,000° 
sketches by pupils have appeared in 
** Punch ”’ alone. : 

SEND FOR MY FREE 

~ ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 

Tt describes postal courses of every kind, 
for beginners and for advanced students who 
want to produce the art which sells. The 
prospectus is almost a dnawing lessom itself, 
Write for it today. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. 7.1.57), Tuder Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
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